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League's new home, Carl H. Pforzheimer Build- 
ing. 47 East 68th Street, New York 21, is trans 
formed from a residence to an office. Staff has now 
been duly installed. Please make a note of the 
change in address and correct your records. 


sions, All-Star 


Big Afternoon Sess 


Cast to Be Featured in Seattle 


An innovation in the programming 
of the 6lst annual National Conference 
on Government in Seattle, Washington, 
July 24 to 27, should make the meeting 
more valuable to those attending, the 
program planners believe. 
four 


Instead of scheduling three or 


group sessions during the afternoons, as 
in the recent past, the planners are ar- 
ranging forums on broad topics in which 
nationally known authorities will partici- 
pate, on the afternoons of July 25, 26, 
and 27. 

The topics which will be considered 
are, respectively, “The Crucial Role of 
the States in Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions,” “Problems Pertaining to Metro- 
politan Areas” and “Increasing Public 
Awareness of Local Governmental Prob- 
lems.” 

These general areas encompass major 
problems with which the National Mu- 
nicipal League, state and local govern- 
ment experts and citizen leaders are con- 
cerned today. 

In each case four or five distinguished 
experts will discuss various aspects of 


the topic, after which there will be inter- 


change among the speakers. The audi- 


l 


ence will then be invited to participate. 
The luncheon speakers on Monday, 
W ednesday 


themselves to the subject matter of each 


Tuesday and will address 
of the afternoon sessions. 

The fifteen morning sessions will, as in 
the past, have a more specific focus. The 
plan is to schedule five panel groups on 


Monday. Wednesday 


mornings. Among the topics presently 


Tuesday and 
slated for treatment are home rule, legis 
lative apportionment, state administra- 
tion, county charters, state and municipal 
courts, tax assessment and equalization, 
natural resources. 


regional planning, 


citizens’ associations, nominating sys 
tems and local politics 

John E. Bebout, League assistant di 
rector, who is in charge of the program, 
“In 1955 the deal 


some of today’s pressing 


said, program will 


with most 
problems. W hile these problems are less 
dramatic than those posed by the H- 
Bomb and the cold 
is of vital concern to the country. 


“If our 


attention must be focused on ways 


war. their solution 


federal system is to survive, 
new 
and means to strengthen state and local 


government and make it more effective.” 


- 


- 





1955 All-America 
Awards Competition 
Open for Entries 


If the citizenry has done an outstand- 
ing job of making your city a better 
place in which to live or work, this is 
1955 All- 
America Cities award. The competition, 
Look 


magazine, is open for the receipt of 


the time to enter it for a 


sponsored by the League and 
nominations. 

The 1954 Awards, most successful in 
history of the contest. 
225 


the seven-year 


drew a record nominations from 
communities in 41 states and the District 
of Columbia. A larger response is an- 
ticipated this year. 

The procedure for entering a com- 
munity is as follows: Anyone may 
nominate a city, town, village or county 
simply by writing to the National Mu- 
nicipal League, Carl H. Pforzheimer 
Building, 47 East 68th Street. New York 
21, New York, setting forth briefly the 
achievements for which an 
If the facts show that the com- 


munity is eligible, an official entry form 


award is 
sought. 
will be sent by return mail. Entries must 
he completed and returned by May 15. 
1955. 

A screening committee will select 22 
finalists. The finalists will send spokes- 
men to the National Conference on Gov- 
ernment, which will be held in Seattle. 
Washington, July 24 to 27, 
their cases to the All-America jury. 

After this, the claims of the finalists 
will be 


eleven 


to present 


carefully investigated and the 
All-America 
the All-America jury. 


Cities selected by 
Winners will be 
announced early in 1956. 
Twelve citizen leaders and authorities 
on government will constitute the jury. 
As in the past, the competition will be 
publicity in 


attended by widespread 


press, radio and television. The feats of 





Radio Series Goes 
to Mutual Network 


The League’s second “Citizens 
at Work” radio series 
stories of 


dramati- 
zations of significant 
civic accomplishment through citi- 
zen action will be aired over the 
500 stations of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System instead of over the 
National 


network. 


( ompany 
first 


Broadcasting 
which carried the 
series. 

The programs will originate in 
New York at 10.30 P.M. eastern 
daylight time beginning May 3. 

They weekly 
thereafter at the same hour. Mem- 
bers of the network, however, may 
elect to 


times. 


will be heard 


use the shows at other 

Cities participating in the series 
are winners or runners-up in the 
All-America 


the League and Look 


Cities Awards spon- 
sored by 


magazine. 











the winners will be described in Look 
and the Nationa Municipat Review, 

Officers of the League will present 
certificates denoting the winning of an 
All-America Award to the eleven 


ners in suitable ceremonies in each of 


win- 


the winning cities and Honorable Men- 
tion certificates will be sent to the eleven 


runners-up. 
League Quoted in New Work 


Nearly 
Capitol, Courthouse and City Hall, a 


one-third of the articles in 
collection of readings in American state 
and local government recently published, 
consists of material reprinted from the 
Nationa Municipat Review. The 
book was edited by Robert L. Morlan. 


himself a contributor to the Review. 
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Editorial Comment 


Home Rule Pays Dividends 


HE power for good inherent in 

home rule has been strikingly 
demonstrated in Newark, New Jer- 
sey, during the last two years. A 
National Municipal League study 
of the Newark city government in 
1949 found a city paying high prices 
for inadequate government by a 
faction-ridden commission. The re- 
port noted many serious problems 
which 30 years of commission gov- 
ernment had permitted to pile up, 
and deplored “the general drabness 
which is undoubtedly responsible in 
part for the decline in that civic 
pride for which Newark was once so 
justly famous.” Noting that “civic 
pride, like anything else that lives, 
needs nourishment,” the report ex- 
pressed the hope that the next city 
administration would “provide some- 
thing substantial for civic pride to 
feed upon.” 

While the city commission as a 
whole continued to perform in much 
the same manner as its predecessors, 
Mayor Leo Carlin and the civic 
forces of the community got busy 
three years later to take advantage 
of the opportunity for municipal im- 
provement offered by New Jersey’s 
1950 Optional Municipal Charter 
Law, described elsewhere in this is- 
sue of the Review.’ In three un- 
precedented city campaigns, Newark 
elected a charter commission and 
adopted a new “strong mayor”’ char- 
ter in 1953 and, in May 1954, elected 
Leo Carlin the first “strong mayor” 
of the city along with a new nine- 
member city council. So impressive 


1See page 189 and page 193. 


were these achievements that New- 
ark was designated an “All America 
City of 1954.” 

Even more impressive, however, is 
the complete reversal of the down- 
ward trend of civic pride and the 
rebirth of a new confidence in their 
city on the part of business and fi- 
nancial leaders as well as citizens in 
all walks of life. The chairman of 
the Newark Citizens Committee on 
Municipal Government, in accept- 
ing the “All America Cities” award, 
declared that “the spirit of disillu- 
sionment and cynicism which hung 
over Newark in recent years” had 
been swept away. Part of the back- 
ground from which he was speaking 
was the knowledge that the flight 
from Newark of important business 
institutions had been reversed and 
that the city was at the threshold 
of a new era of economic expansion. 

The tip-off came when the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
which had announced its intention of 
moving from its present uptown lo- 
cation, decided to remain in New- 
ark and spend from $8,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 to build nearer the cen- 
ter of the city. The company state- 
ment on the decision indicated that 
Newark’s civic revival had been one 
of the deciding factors: “The recent 
change in the form of the Newark 
city government fosters the kind of 
good economic climate attractive to 
business interests. The directors are 
impressed with the sound and con- 
structive approach of the present 
administration toward many of the 
problems of our city government, as 
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well as those which are plaguing 
business in other large cities. This 
augurs well for the future of Newark 
and the Mutual Benefit.” A state- 
ment by W. Paul Stillman, chairman 
of the board, and H. Bruce Palmer, 
president of Mutual Benefit and 
member of the Council of the Na- 
tional Municipal League, said that 
the decision to remain in Newark had 
been reached “after a long and care- 
ful study to determine the possible 
advantages of a suburban location.” 


NE of the most encouraging 
things about the Newark story 

is the broad cross-section of citizens 
and citizen organizations that worked 
together with the Newark Citizens 
Committee on Municipal Govern- 
ment not only to obtain a new char- 
ter but also to elect the mayor, who 
had come originally into the city 
commission from a _ position of 
leadership in the A.F. of L. Team- 
sters Union. Among the cooperat- 
ing organizations that sponsored the 
charter referendum and the new form 
of government are the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, Essex Trades 
Council A.F. of L., West-Essex Hud- 
son C.1.0. Council, Americans for 
Democratic Action, Newark Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Downtown Asso- 
ciation, Newark Council of Church 
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Women, Newark Chapter National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Newark League of 
Women Voters. The ultimate proof 
of Newark’s achievement will be 
in the ability of citizens with such 
diverse affiliations to continue to 
work together for the good of the 
city as a whole, no matter how they 
may legitimately differ on specific 
questions of policy. 

State Treasurer Archibald S. Alex- 
ander, speaking at the celebration of 
the “All America Cities” award, de- 
clared, “The citizens of Newark, un- 
der great difficulties, have proven 
that democracy can work and im- 
prove its machinery and make the 
necessary changes with the times.” 


It is important to explain that the 
citizens of Newark could not have 
given this proof if the state had not 
in 1950 enacted the flexible optional 
charter law, with its provision for a 
citizen-elected charter commission to 
study the governmental needs of the 
city and make an authoritative rec- 
ommendation for meeting them. In 
many cities in other parts of the 
country, the first step to more effec- 
tive self-government must be taken 
at the stute capitol by legislative or 
constitutional action to unleash local 
initiative and civic energy. 


Land of Opportunity 


| ice a safe bet that John F. Ken- 
nedy believes strongly in the old 
saw that anyone can be president. 


Mr. Kennedy’s success story be- 
gan last November when he was 
elected state treasurer of Massachu- 


setts. He frankly acknowledges 
that he owes his victory not to his 
special qualifications but to the co- 
incidence that his name is precisely 
the same as that of the junior sena- 
(Continued on page 230) 





Adventures of Henry Tort 


He finds that dealing with Michigan’s regulatory 
agencies is tougher than penetrating the Amazon. 


By TILDEN B. MASON* 


EING a Candid Account, for 
Those to Whom Levity is No 
Objection, of Divers Things and Situ- 
ations discovered in the Course of 
a Study of the Regulatory Agencies 
of Michigan, and so juxtaposing the 
Incidents as to lead to an Apprecia- 
tion of How Quickly the Laws and 
Practices of Government can become 
the Very Fount and Substance of 
Wonderlandish Circumstance, all of 
Which has been undertaken in the 
Spirit of the Phrase, 
Satire’s my weapon, but I’m 
too discreet 
To run amuck, and tilt at all I 


meet. 
—Alexander Pope 


* * * * 


Henry Tort swung off the train in 
Lansing and hailed a cab for the ride 


*Mr. Mason, in the governmental re- 
search field since 1946, is senior research 
associate for state affairs in the Lansing 
office of the Citizens Research Council of 
Michigan. He has held positions with 
the Rhode Island Public Expenditure 
Council, the Providence Governmental 
Research Bureau and the Pennsylvania 
Economy League. This article is based 
on Mr. Mason’s “Adventures of Henry 
Tort,” preface to Staff Report No. 28, The 
Michigan Regulatory Agencies, to the 
Michigan Joint Legislative Committee on 
Reorganization of State Government. The 
report was produced by the Citizens Re- 
search Council of Michigan and “Henry 
Tort” is an illustration of a fresh approach 
to reporting on governmental problems. 
The article should not be construed as a 
current indictment—the departments con- 
cerned have already taken steps to meet 
criticisms. 


to the state banking department. 
The sun shone brightly, but not 
more so than Henry’s spirits. He— 
Henry Q. W. Tort—was finally in 
business. This was his first trip for 
his first client. 

“Well,” he said to the official after 
the introductions were over, “I repre- 
sent three clients who want to apply 
for small loan licenses in Bay City, 
Port Huron and Grand Rapids. | 
dropped in to pick up the necessary 
forms.” 

“That’s against departmental poli- 
cy, Mr. Tort,” said the official. 
“We entertain only one application 
at atime. It’s a rule to prevent any 
one party from grabbing off all avail- 
able locations.” 

“But,” said the puzzled Henry, 
“you have to approve the applica- 
tion, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed we do, Mr. Tort,” 
was the answer, “but you see each 
case must be judged on its own 
merits.” 

“Well, take my clients’ case,” said 
Henry, “suppose they applied just 
for Bay City. What then?” 

The official shook his head. “No, 
Mr. Tort, the Bay City area is sat- 
urated at the moment. There are 
several banks in that area, and—” 

“But this is for a small loan com- 
pany,” Henry reminded him. 

“Yes, I know,” the official replied, 
“but we must consider the full pic- 
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ture of credit facilities in the area, 
you see.” 

“Well,” said Henry, “that would 
mean banks, small loan, building 
and lo—” 

“Not building and loan, Mr. 
Tort,” the official corrected him. 
“The secretary of state’s office, not 
the banking department, controls 
them.” 

“Why?” asked Henry, somewhat 
bluntly. 


‘Law Says So’ 


66 Y?” the official repeated, 
taken aback. “Why, be- 

cause the law says so, Mr. Tort.” 
“Then,” Henry persisted, “your 
department really can’t know the 
full picture of credit facilities, can 
it?” Before the official could reply, 
Henry went on. “All right, if Bay 


City’s out, what about Port Huron?” 


“H’mmm, now, I’m afraid that’s 
out, too, Mr. Tort. I have here a 
memorandum of an indication of in- 
terest in that area from another 
party. That gives him priority un- 
der our rules, you see.” 

“What’s an indication of interest?” 
demanded Henry. 

“Why, it’s just what it says, Mr. 
Tort. This other party called me 
on the phone four months ago and 
indicated an interest in securing a 
small loan license in Port Huron.” 

“A memorandum, eh?” mused 
Henry. “Can I see it?” 

“Certainly not, Mr. Tort.” The 
official was shocked. “These files 
are confidential, you know.” 

Henry considered a moment. 
“Well, but that priority was four 
months ago,” he went on. “What’s 
this guy doing: taking a franchise?” 
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“Mr. Tort, we never give exclu- 
sive rights—or franchises, as you 
call them. No formal application 
has been made yet,” he went on, “we 
are merely giving this man a reason- 
able time to iron out some difficul- 
ties.” 

“What do you consider reason- 
able?” Henry queried. 

“Each case must be judged on its 
own merits,” was the reply. 

“But tell me how you know any- 
thing about his difficulties, if he 
hasn’t applied yet?” Henry con- 
tinued. 

“Under the law, Mr. Tort, we 
must first investigate an applicant’s 
financial responsibility, his—” 

“But you just said he wasn’t an 
applicant,” Henry objected. 

“Well—er, he is, of course, for 
all practical purposes.” 

“He is but he isn’t—I’m afraid I 
don’t follow you,” remarked Henry. 
“Suppose you reject him. Do you 
write up your reasons and give him 
acopy? That’s the law, isn’t it?” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Tort, he isn’t 
really a rejected applicant in that 
case, since all we’ve done is tell him 
we won't give him a license, and no 
formal application has ever been 
made.” 

“And now he’s not an applicant 
again,” said Henry. “You know, this 
whole application process is either 
informal or non-existent. You fig- 
ure a priority on an indication of in- 
terest, but it is actually decided by 
whether you decide to give a license 
or not. You investigate somebody 
who isn’t an applicant, but who be- 
comes one if you decide to license 
him; you investigate and reject some- 
body else who never gets to be an 
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applicant at all. You give a rejected 
man no reasons for rejecting him, 
because he wasn’t an applicant, and 
not being a rejected applicant he 
can’t appeal. So you end with no 
real records to protect yourself or 
the public, and then you say that 
what records you do have are confi- 
dential.” 

“If the person insists, we would 
of course let him proceed in a way 
necessary to gaining his legal rights, 
Mr. Tort,” said the official, finally 
getting in a word. “You make our 


procedures sound silly.” 


Judging on Merit? 


66’VE said nothing that you 

haven’t told me was your pro- 
cedure, sir,” countered Henry. “But 
tell me, now, how do you judge these 
merits in every case that you spoke 
of earlier?” 

“Surely, Mr. Tort, you understand 
I can’t give you specific rules to gov- 
ern all cases!” 

“Yes, sure,” answered Henry, “but 
if I don’t know your standards, how 
do I know my application is judged 
the same as the other fellow’s? How 
do you judge what your law calls 
‘convenience and advantage of the 
community,’ for instance?” 

“Each case must be judged on its 
own—” 

“Merits,” said Henry quickly. “I 
know. Then you have no standards 
I take it?” 

“No, sir, you’re wrong; we do 
have standards.” 

“What are they?” 

“Each case must be judged on its 
own merits.” 

A long pause ensued. “All right,” 
said Henry finally. “Now, what 
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about a license for Grand Rapids?” 

“Yes, I think we might consider 
that, Mr. Tort. Now this will be a 
partnership, will it, this company of 
yours?” 

“Oh, no. My clients are going to 
form a corporation, the $$$ Com- 
pany, Inc.” 

“Going to form? You mean there 
is no corporation now? Well, now, 
Mr. Tort, that’s a complication. 
You'll have to be incorporated by 
the Corporation and Securities Com- 
mission, or didn’t you know? Oh, 
yes! Now, don’t do that, however, 
until you’re sure your clients will get 
our license. Then we'll hold the li- 
cense available for a reasonable time 
while you get incorporated.”’ 

“Let me get this straight now,” 
demanded Henry. ‘You mean you'd 
hold a license open for me until I 
get another state department to in- 
corporate me? I thought you said 
there weren’t any exclusive rights?”’ 

“There aren’t, Mr. Tort. But you 
can’t operate as a small loan cor- 
poration even though incorporated, 
until we also license you. It’s not 
my fault, you know.” 

“No, of course it isn’t,” agreed 
Henry. “Oh, just one thing more; 
at some future date we want a license 
in Mason. What about that?” 

“T’ll note your indication of inter- 
est for priority purposes, Mr. Tort.” 

“T thought you didn’t accept ap- 
plications for more than one loca- 
tion at a time, though.” 

“We don’t; but this is an indica- 
tion of interest, not an application. 
We sha’n’t act on Mason until Grand 
Rapids is out of the way.” 

“T still retain my Mason priority, 
though, do I?” 
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“Oh, yes.” 

“But no 
no—?” 

“No exclusive rights, Mr. Tort.” 

Henry left without his application 
form. He felt depressed. The sun 
wasn’t out now. In fact, as he 
glanced back, Henry noticed a low 
cloud of fog slowly drifting down 
over the banking department build- 
ing. 


franchises? I mean, 


Learning the Ropes 


FTER a good lunch he felt better. 
Then he went to the Corpora- 
tion and Securities Commission and 
began his inquiries about forming the 
$$$ Company, Inc. The officials were 
helpful and Henry decided to learn 
more about these regulatory agencies. 
He could see he didn’t know the 
ropes. 

“Tell me now,” he said, after the 
business session was done, “you 
people are the incorporation agency 
of the state; is that right?” 

“That’s right for the most part,” 
the official nodded, “with certain 
exceptions. We handle general cor- 
porations here, but banks, insurance 
companies, building and loans, and 
others, those we don’t handle.” 

“Then you wouldn’t know, for 
instance, how many banks the bank- 
ing department incorporated last 
year?” Henry asked. 

“Yes, actually we would. You see, 
we collect taxes, too—the original 
organization tax and certain annual 
taxes. So bank charters are filed 
here to enable us to collect the taxes 
we’re supposed to.” 

“Then you must finally get a rec- 
ord of all corporations,” Henry 
offered. 
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The official hesitated. “Well-lll— 
we get most all, I’m sure. That is, 
I’m pretty sure.” After a pause, he 
finally went on slowly. “For in- 
stance, Mr. Tort, we don’t have any 
record on insurance companies, so 
we've made an informal arrange- 
ment with Insurance about them.” 

“T see, an informal arrangement,” 
Henry replied. “Well, tell me, do 
you collect this tax, or does the other 
department do it for you and then 
forward it to you?” 

“Well, in the case of banks, for in- 
stance, the banking department acts 
as a sort of collection agent for us,” 
the official explained. 

“And the same thing with build- 
ing and loans, I suppose,” Henry 
ventured. 

“Uh-hhh—no; no, not there, Mr. 
Tort. In that case, the secretary of 
state’s office collects all their taxes 
and we never see the money at all. 
You see,” he went on, noticing the 
look on Henry’s face, “by law it 
would look as if we’re responsible, 
but we never have actually collected 
building and loan taxes.” 

“Why not?” said Henry flatly. 

“Well, I understand there was a 
constitutional question, because 
their rate is different from general 
corporations.” 

“That doesn’t make sense,”’ Henry 
remarked. 

“No, I guess it doesn’t,” said the 
official thoughtfully. “If the rate is 
unconstitutional, it isn’t any less so 
just by having another state agency 
collect it, is it?” 

“No,” agreed Henry, “it isn’t.” He 
thought for a moment. “All this tax 
collection stuff,” he went on finally. 
“You people must have some deal- 
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ings with the revenue department, 
then, I should think.” 

“Oh, yes, we do; in several ways. 
The corporation tax law says we 
must work in conjunction with Reve- 
nue in determining some of the taxes. 
Then too—” 

“What does that mean?” Henry 
interrupted. “Work in conjunction 
with them?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, we’re not 
sure, Mr. Tort.” 

“What does the revenue depart- 
ment say?” 

“They aren’t 
Tort.” 

“Well,” said Henry, “I interrupted. 
You were saying?” 

“I was going to say that both in 
forming and dissolving a corporation 
we have to see that certain steps 
are taken for sales tax purposes. 
Revenue administers the sales tax, 
you know.” 

“I see,” said Henry. 


sure either, Mr. 


“Then your 
corporation law was amended to get 
better control over sales tax collec- 


tion. That’s logical.” 

“Logical enough,” answered the 
official. “But actually it wasn’t our 
law that was amended; it was the 
revenue law.” 

“Their law was amended to re- 
quire your office to administer some- 
thing? How was that?” 

The official was embarrassed. “Yes, 
that’s what happened, Mr. Tort.” 
He paused. “Well, one day a law- 
yer walked in here on an incorpora- 
tion matter and he asked about sales 
tax procedures. When we tried to 
send him to Revenue, he pulled out 
this law and read it to us. We felt 
sort of foolish.” 

“IT can understand,” said Henry. 
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“Well, I mustn’t take any more of 
your time, but let me run over just 
a few points. You incorporate gen- 
eral corporations but lots of others 
you don’t. Yet you are responsible 
for collecting all original organization 
taxes. Now, you collect the tax (or 
have it sent you by another depart- 
ment) but you really have no sure 
way of knowing you're collecting all 
you should, because you don’t know 
whether your records include all tax- 
able corporations. Right? And build- 
ing and loan associations you don’t 
touch and never have, although the 
law says you’re responsible for col- 
lecting their taxes. Now banks? I 
suppose the banking department col- 
lects their annual taxes?”’ 

“No, Mr. Tort. Under the law, 
Revenue does that.” 

“And who collects annual insur- 
ance taxes—your office, or Insur- 
ance, or Revenue?” 

“Neither one, Mr. Tort. The state 
treasurer collects those.” 

“And delinquent corporation taxes; 
what about them?” asked Henry 
with increasing interest. 

“Tt’s the attorney general who col- 
lects delinquencies,” the official said, 
“only there’s some trouble there, and 
it may go back to Revenue if legisla- 
tion—” 

“Then, as it stands now, we have 
your commission, the revenue de- 
partment, the secretary of state, the 
treasurer and the attorney general 
all collecting these taxes somewhere 
along the line, with other departments 
also acting as collection agents for 
you. Henry shook his head. “By 
the way,” he went on, “what exactly 
is the name for this annual tax your 
office collects?” 
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“TI wish I knew, Mr. Tort. The 
tax act refers to it by seven different 
names.” 

Henry thanked the official and 
left. Night was falling. A thick fog 
enveloped the capital as he walked 
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jotted down on a piece of scrap 
paper some of the things he had 
learned about life in Lansing. A 
kind of rough chart of the various 
clearances required by law and regu- 
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to the station. Henry turned up his 
collar. After a brief wait on the plat- 
form, he boarded his train. 

During the journey home, he 


Henry pushed aside his handiwork 
and stared out the window. The car 
was cold. It was quite dark out. 
And becoming darker. 





Home Rule - Texas Style 


New concept is developing which holds any power 
available to legislature is available also to city. 


By JOHN P. KEITH* 


EXAS BRAGS, and well she 
might. But the humorous little 
publication by that name, which sets 
forth the “firsts” of the Lone Star 
State, fails to mention one significant 
development with which the “Repub- 
lic to the South” may have con- 
tributed an outstanding first to 
American local government. 

In the land of the longhorn there 
is a new concept of home rule de- 
veloping. This is extremely import- 
ant at this juncture because in recent 
years there has been greater activity 
in the home rule field than at any 
time since the turn of the century. 
Four states—Rhode Island, Louisi- 
ana, Tennessee and Maryland—have 
lately amended their constitutions to 
include a home rule provision. Other 
states need guidance. 

American theory and practice in 
state-local legal relations calls for 
the all-powerful state to incorporate 


*Dr. Keith is senior associate of the 
National Municipal League. He was staff 
research associate for the Citizens Research 
Council of Michigan (1951-53) where he 
aided in preparation of the Report on the 
General Management of Michigan State 
Government and the Report on Michigan 
Regulatory Agencies for that state’s “Lit- 
tle Hoover” commission. From 1948 to 
1951 Dr. Keith served as social science 
research associate for the Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs at the University of Texas, 
where he wrote City and County Home 
Rule in Texas, A Public Relations Pro- 
gram for a Citizen Committee, and Methods 
of Constitutional Revision. He is a trus- 
tee of the Governmental Research Asso- 
ciation. 


and lodge power in the municipality. 
The city is the creature of the state 
and its powers are strictly construed. 
Abuse and unsympathetic use of this 
life-and-death power by state legis- 
latures generated interest in home 
rule. 

Within the term home rule as 
usually applied there are two differ- 
ent and not necessarily interdepend- 
ent concepts: (1) power to revise the 
form of government and (2) author- 
ity to exercise power independent of 
the legislature. 

The first concept, allowing cities 
or counties—for it must be remem- 
bered that seven states apply home 
rule to counties—charter-drafting 
power is feasible. With such a pro- 
cedural grant, the city or county can 
organize itself in the manner it deems 
most effective. 

The second concept, that of in- 
dependent powers for the locality, is 
a paradox. How can a municipality, 
the creature of the state, have powers 
independent of the state? The 
theory is that they may be bestowed 
upon the city by the people through 
the state constitution. And this is 
where trouble arises. Keeping in 
mind the interests of the state as a 
whole, what delimitation of functions 
can be made in favor of the city? 

The classical home rule provision 
creates a domain within a domain, 
an imperium in imperio. There are 
two ways of accomplishing this. The 
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first is to enumerate the powers as- 
signed to the locality, which brings 
into play a standard rule of legal 
construction, viz., in an enumeration 
of items those not named must be 
presumed to have been intentionally 
excluded. Directives for contrary 
construction of constitutional lan- 
guage appear to have had little ef- 
fect. The courts in their legitimate 
desire to protect the interests of the 
state are inclined to adopt the atti- 
tude that if the constitution drafts- 
men could not decide what powers 
should be enumerated as “munic- 
ipal,” then the court cannot reason- 
ably be expected to assume that re- 
sponsibility. Hence, anything not 
enumerated becomes ipso facto a 
matter of state concern. 

The second alternative has been 
to grant powers over matters of 
“municipal concern, municipal mat- 
ters or powers of local self-govern- 
ment.” The definition of what con- 
stitutes such matters is left to the 
courts. This has been the downfall 
of the home rule provisions which 
have utilized this variation of the 
classical technique. So disposed have 
been the courts to declare most mat- 
ters to be of concern to the state 
and, consequently, not within the 
realm of the municipality, that both 
Howard Lee McBain and Joseph D. 
McGoldrick declared that a limited 
enumeration was to be preferred to 
a seemingly less restrictive but un- 
certain grant.’ 

In truth, the fatal flaw in classical 

1Howard Lee McBain, The Law and 
the Practice of Municipal Home Rule. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 
1916, 724 pages. Joseph D. McGoldrick, 
Law and Practice of Municipal Home 


Rule, 1916-1930. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1933, 431 pages. 
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home rule is that few powers exer- 
cised by the several levels of govern- 
ment can be said to be exclusive in 
this modern age. Therefore, the 
courts of the various municipal home 
rule states have been reluctant to 
declare any power municipal and 
thereby close off state access to a 
field of power which the state at 
some future time might need to exer- 
cise. Many years ago Professor 
Frank J. Goodnow was inspired to 
say that: “The fact that they [the 
courts] have acted thus has probably 
saved us both from stagnation in 
municipal development and disinte- 
gration in the administration of 
central matters.”* The inevitable 
outcome of this process has been the 
continual narrowing of the area of 
powers exercisable by home rule 
cities.* 
Texas Home Rule 
HE Texas home rule amendment, 
by accident or design, provides 
a different theoretical approach. The 
essential words of that amendment, 
article XI, section 5, are these: 
“Cities ... may ... adopt or amend 
their charters, subject to such limita- 
tions as may be prescribed by the 
legislature... .” 
The first court interpretation of 


2Frank J. Goodnow, Municipal Home 


New 
1906, 


Rule, A Study in Administration. 
York, Columbia University Press, 
page 265. 

5See Athur W. Bromage’s able exposition 
and defense of the home rule provisions 
of the Model State Constitution in “Home 
Rule—NML Model,” the Natiowat Mu- 
NIcIPAL Review, March 1955, page 132; 
but see also Bernard Richland’s pessimistic 
account of the operation of the New York 
classical-type home rule provision which 
the National Municipal League model fol- 
lows closely, in “Constitutional Home Rule 
in New York,” Columbia Law Review, 
March 1954, page 311. 
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this wording was that cities can adopt 
any power as long as not inconsist- 
ent with legislative acts. The next 
interpretation was that cities can 
adopt only municipal powers. This 
fell in favor of the view that cities 
can adopt full power of self-govern- 
ment, that is, any governmental 
power that the legislature could have 
authorized them to adopt prior to 
the passage of the home rule amend- 
ment. 

The present position of the court, 
first enunciated in 1950 in a Dallas 
case* and since strengthened by sub- 
sequent interpretation, is that cities 
can exercise legislative powers. Any 
power constitutionally available to 
the legislature is available to the city. 
Contrast this with the power-convey- 
ing clause of the Michigan amend- 
ment, which is almost identical to 
that of Texas except for the restric- 
tion that the city may pass only 
“laws and ordinances relating to its 
municipal powers, subject to . . . the 
general laws of the state.” By virtue 
of this limitation the courts have 
succeeded in making substantive 
home rule in Michigan “a matter of 
legislative grace rather than of con- 
stitutional right,” according to Mc- 
Bain. And a survey of recent cases 
sustains his conclusion. The amend- 
ment has been interpreted to mean 
that “municipal concerns” are those 
powers, and only those powers, af- 
forded cities by a legislative enabling 
act, and those powers can be en- 
larged or diminished by the legisla- 
ture at its pleasure. 

The Texas rule means that the 


4Dallas County Water Control and Im- 
provement District No. 3, et al. v. City of 
Dallas, et al., 233 S. W. (2d) 291. 
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city has the important initial power 
to act subject only to the veto of a 
general law. The city can take care 
of its own problems for it has the 
power to do so and the state is un- 
hampered in its control over munic- 
ipalities where necessary in the in- 
terests of the state as a whole. 


Such a home rule proposal is 
equally applicable to counties. By 
it both the state and the local level 
are required to take positive action. 
And it is suggested that there is less 
to fear from legislative abuse of 
power when the legislature must take 
positive action in order to injure 
localities than was the case under 
special and general law charters 
when the legislature could by in- 
action irreparably damage a com- 
munity. 


Much Freedom for Cities 


HE Texas concept is not revolu- 
tionary in our political system. 
It is analogous to the situation that 
exists in federal-state relations where 
the state is free to act on a matter of 
concern to the federal government 
until such time as the federal gov- 
ernment exercises its prerogative. 
Also, it is analogous to the executive 
reorganization plan by which the 
president submits his reorganization 
plans to the Congress and those 
plans have the effect of law unless 
rejected by Congress. 
By the Texas development it ap- 
pears that the city is afforded as 


5See “County Home Rule for Michigan,” 


by John P. Keith. The County Officer, 
August 1952, page 234. It is to be noted 
that Texas did not apply its municipal 
home rule concept to its county home rule 
amendment. That amendment to all in- 
tents and purposes is unworkable. 
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broad legislative powers as the state. 
In the crucial field of taxation, if the 
state can impose a tax so can the 
city. The Texas constitution spe- 
cifically allows the state to impose 
occupation and personal and corpo- 
rate income taxes; therefore, by the 
evolving home rule doctrine, the 
same taxation power is available to 
Texas home rule cities unless spe- 
cifically denied by legislative act. 
Instead of trotting to the legislature 
with hat in hand asking for aug- 
mented grants-in-aid, it would be 
well for at least one Texas city to 
try its “home rule wings.” 


Metropolitan Problem 


Dean Jefferson B. Fordham, of the 
University of Pennsylvania Law 
School, has pointed out one of the 
most sensitive areas in the Texas de- 
velopment. The Supreme Court has 
declared that the legislature can limit 
the manner of adopting or amending 
a charter by a home rule city but it 
cannot destroy that right. Fordham 
interprets this to mean that Texas 
courts have succeeded in developing 
indestructible units of local govern- 
ment, thus aggravating the metropoli- 
tan area problem.’ The court, if ever 
faced with the problem, may well de- 
cide that the breadth of legislative 
control includes the power to place 
existing home rule cities within some 
larger framework of metropolitan 
government, an act which the courts 
could say is not tantamount to de- 
stroying the cities’ original right to 
write their own charters. 


City of Houston vy. City of Magnolia 


Park, 276 S.W. 685 
TJefferson B. Fordham, “Home Rule— 
AMA Model,” the Review, March 1955, 


page 141 
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Dr. Fordham has presented to the 
Committee on Home Rule of the 
American Municipal Association 
certain Model Constitutional Provi- 
sions for Home Rule* 


Pandora’s Box 


HESE provisions contain a less 
sweeping power grant than the 
Texas amendment as now inter- 
preted. In fact that grant bears re- 
semblance to the third position of 
the Texas court: Cities can adopt 
any power that the legislature could 
have authorized them to adopt prior 
to the ratification of the home rule 
amendment. The Fordham approach 
has a number of advantages which 
cannot be detailed here. On the 
other hand, it appears to open the 
“Pandora’s Box’’ of legal doubt sur- 
rounding legislative delegation.”” If 
the word “devolve” in the power 
grant be interpreted as meaning dele- 
gation, much litigation might ensue 
before it could be reasonably estab- 
lished what powers a city would de- 
rive under the AMA model. Espe- 
cially will this be so if the courts 
choose to construe delegable powers 
narrowly. 
The Texas constitution and the 
Fordham proposal recognize the fact 
that home rule powers can be chipped 


®8The power grant is worded thus: “A 
municipal corporation which adopts a 
home rule charter may exercise any power 
or perform any function which the legis- 
lature has power to devolve upon a non- 
home rule charter municipal corporation.” 

See the writer’s review of Model Con- 
stitutional Provisions for Municipal Home 
Rule, the Review, November 1953, page 
538. 

10See Modernising A City Government, 
report of the Chicago Home Rule Commis- 
sion. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1954, pages 234-37. 
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away by the substitution of classified 
general laws which apply specifically 
to one or more localities. Fordham 
calls for classification of laws con- 
cerning municipalities into not more 
than four classes. The Texas courts 
allow “reasonable” classification but 
have as stringent a doctrine on that 
subject as has been promulgated by 
any American court.’! There is not 
space to discuss the need for hedging 
about the passage of classified legis- 
lation with procedures which make it 
difficult to get through the legislature 
and the need for subjecting all classi- 
fied legislation to administrative re- 
view.'? 


Opposing Views Summarized 


Which avenue of approach to take 
can be argued at length. Some say 
that home rule was developed in 
order to avoid legislative domination 
and they certainly are not going to 
chance domination by the legislature 
again by adopting the Texas or 
Fordham approach. These partici- 
pants in the debate favor the Na- 
tional Municipal League model as 
the best definition of classical home 
rule. 

Others say that classical provi- 
sions for the most part give little if 
any real power to the city so why 
not try another tack? Their conten- 
tion is that it is the failure to pro- 
vide for municipal needs we should 
be concerned about. The remedy 
they prescribe is to extend a broad 
initial power to cities leaving the 
state a power of oversight. This they 


11See City and County Home Rule in 


Texas (Chapter III), by John P. Keith 
Austin, University of Texas, Institute of 
Public Affairs, 1951. 176 pages. 

12]/bid., pages 135-145 
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contend best suits the new federal- 
ism, in which no single function can 
adequately be assigned to one level 
of government. Furthermore, it 
makes it possible to answer the 
clamor of those who want home rule 
on one hand and demand state tech- 
nical assistance for and supervision 
of localities on the other. 


Summary and Prognosis 


We have said that in Texas the 
latest development in state-local re- 
lations is a presumption that cities 
have broad power unless it is 
specifically denied to them by legis- 
latively enumerated restrictions. 

In addition, we have noted that 
any such restrictions must be im- 
posed by legislation that is general 
in character, and we have seen that 
the Texas courts have taken a strong 
stand against abuse of the classifica- 
tion principle. 

To work, the legal relationship be- 
tween state and municipality evolv- 
ing in Texas requires strong state ad- 
ministrative over-control and techni- 
cal assistance for localities. The 
state must substitute administrative 
action for legislative meddling. If 
administrative supervision is not pro- 
vided the legislature will have a 
justifiable excuse to supervise local- 
ities by general, but classified, legis- 
lation. Otherwise there would exist 
a vacuum in the essential matter of 
providing for the interest of the state 
as a whole. 

Texas has legislation which calls 
for a limited degree of state super- 
vision of local governments. Admin- 
istration of that legislation has been 
lacking, and it probably will con- 

(Continued on page 192) 





New Road to Home Rule 


New Jersey offers its cities many options in form 


of local government, including council-manager plan. 


By BAYARD H. FAULKNER* 


N 1947 New Jersey adopted a new 
constitution, thereby discarding 
one more than a hundred years old. 
The constitutional convention re- 
viewed the question of granting con- 
stitutional home rule to municipali- 
ties and specifically decided not to 
do so. Just what the reasons were 
for that decision, I am not quite sure. 
Perhaps it was because New Jersey 
is a small state, a gateway to New 
York, between the 
metropolitan area of Philadelphia 
and that of New York. The con- 
sequent desirability of integrating 
the state’s governmental activities 
may have led the convention to con- 
clude that legislative controls over 
its municipalities should be main- 
tained. 

After the constitution had been 
adopted, Governor Driscoll was of 
the opinion that the next logical step 
would be to look at the structure of 
local government. In his 1948 mes- 
sage to the legislature, the governor 
recommended a specially constituted 


sandwiched in 


commission to study and “to recom- 

*Mr. Faulkner, vice president—secretary 
of the Seaboard Oil Company, is a former 
mayor and commissioner of Montclair, 
New Jersey He was chairman of the 
New Jersey Commission on Municipal 
Government (1948-1950), which secured 
passage of its optional municipal charter 
law described here. This article is based 
on Mr. Faulkner's remarks at a panel dis- 
cussion on home rule before the National 
Government of the Na 
League, Kansas City, 
1954 


Conference on 
tional Municipal 
Missouri, November 10, 
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mend the best way in which to bring 
up to date the structure and func- 
tions of our local government, in the 
same spirit of highminded public 
service that has marked the out- 
standing accomplishment of our con- 
stitutional convention.” 

The legislature authorized ap- 
pointment of a commission consist- 
ing of nine members, four from the 
legislature and five citizens appointed 
by the governor. 

The that the 

govern- 


commission found 
laws municipal 
ment were in extreme 

There were special charters overlaid 
by numerous general laws the net 
effect of which was great uncertainty 
as to the powers of many munici- 
twenty 


affecting 
confusion. 


palities. There were about 
identifiable types of government. A 
standard plan and a 
somewhat defective council-manager 
plan were available to all municipali- 
ties. There were many variations on 
the mayor-council plan, belonging 
mostly to the weak mayor category. 
There generally available 
standard strong mayor charter. 


commission 


was no 


There are no unincorporated places 
All municipalities, 
may be 


in New Jersey. 
by whatever 
city, town, village, borough, 
sub- 


name they 
called 
township 


stantive 


derive their basic 
from the so-called 
general municipalities act. While 
most of the boroughs and townships 


took their form and structure from 


powers 
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the general borough or township law, 
some had followed the example of 
most of the larger cities in adopting 
the commission form and a very few 
had adopted the council-manager 
plan. The traditional “township 
committee” form is still essentially 
the commission plan with a few in- 
dependently elected officers thrown 
in. Even the common borough plan, 
established by an act of 1897, while 
weak-mayor in form generally oper- 
ates like the commission plan. The 
result is that the vast majority of 
New Jersey municipalities of all sizes 
had and still have what amounts to 
commission government. Growing 
disillusionment with this system sup- 
plied much of the impetus for the 
movement for a new optional char- 
ter law. 
Plan Is Unique 


HE optional charter law which 
was finally adopted in 1950 has 
aroused a great deal of discussion 
and interest throughout the nation. 
In important respects, it is unique. 
The plan was designed to stimulate 
citizen interest in the character and 
form of local government and to 
afford local citizens and officials the 
freest opportunity possible, short of 
constitutional home rule, to improve 
the form and structure of local gov- 
ernment. 

The first major aspect of the act is 
its provisions for considering and 
adopting a new charter. Two de- 
vices are available. One is voting 
directly upon a petition to change 
to a particular form of government. 
The other, which is new in New Jer- 
sey, involves the election of a char- 
ter commission for the purpose of 
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studying the existing local govern- 
ment and recommending to the 
voters what, if any, change it deems 
best. The law directs the commis- 
sion to compare the form of its mu- 
nicipal government with other avail- 
able forms and “to determine whether 
or not in its judgment the govern- 
ment of the municipality could be 
strengthened, made more clearly re- 
sponsive or accountable to the 
people, or whether its operation 
could be more economical or effi- 
cient under a changed form of gov- 
ernment.” The commission is also 
directed to hold public hearings to 
“provide for the widest possible pub- 
lic information and discussion re- 
specting the purposes and progress 
of its work” and to publish “suffi- 
cient copies of its report for public 
study and information.” The vote 
on the election of the charter com- 
mission may be precipitated either 
by ordinance adopted by the gov- 
erning body of the municipality or 
by petition. This device, which has 
never before been incorporated in an 
optional charter law, the commission 
thought a particularly significant 
one. From the purely political 
standpoint it is difficult for the mem- 
bers of an entrenched governing body 
to object to a study of the form of 
government, looking toward the 
mere possibility of improving it. 
The second major aspect of the 
legislation is its extension of home 
rule by a broad grant of substantive 
powers. Here a relatively new ap- 
proach was tried. The law under- 
takes to grant any community adopt- 
ing one of the new charter forms a 
degree of home rule greater than that 
heretofore enjoyed by communities 
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within the state. Certain areas are 
specified which remain under state 
control, especially taxes, courts, edu- 
cation and health, as well as any 
other matters covered by general 
laws applicable to all municipalities. 
Beyond these, communities adopt- 
ing one of the optional charters enjoy 
all the privileges of home rule. 
There have been no tests in the 
courts as yet of such a grant of au- 
thority, but it is to be hoped that 
the grant will be liberally inter- 
preted, since the constitution specifi- 
cally provides that all such questions 
shall be liberally construed in favor 
of the municipality. 


Three Main Categories 


HE third major aspect of the act 
has to do with the forms of gov- 
ernment offered. The commission se- 
verely condemned the commission 


form and even suggested that it be 
made unavailable for future adop- 
tion. Since that proposal did not 
meet with legislative approval, the 
new forms provided in the act are in 
addition to the commission plan and 
other forms available under old law. 

Provision for some centralization 
of executive authority runs through 
all the optional forms. These forms 
fall within three main categories: 
the strong mayor plan, the council- 
manager plan and a small munici- 
palities plan. The first two are 
available to municipalities of any 
size. The last is available only to 
municipalities below 12,000. With- 
in each of the three main categories, 
there are a number of variations or 
sub-options which offer considerable 
local choice regarding composition 
and election of the governing body. 
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The law identifies six mayor- 
council options by virtue of which 
a community can determine whether 
its council shall be elected entirely 
at large or partly at large and partly 
by wards, and whether election shall 
be on partisan or nonpartisan bal- 
lots, or for concurrent or over- 
lapping terms. In addition to the six 
sub-options, representing different 
combinations of these features, each 
community can decide for itself 
whether its council shall consist of 
five, seven or nine members. 

The original act offered the same 
variations within the council-manager 
plan except that it did not provide 
for partisan elections on the theory 
that the standard council-manager 
plan calls for nonpartisan elections. 
The demand from certain charter 
commissions has since resulted in the 
addition of one partisan election 
option with the council-manager 
plan, limited to municipalities of less 
than 150,000 population. 

The small municipalities plan, of 
which there are four variations, was 
an attempt to combine the best ele- 
ments of township and borough gov- 
ernment with some executive leader- 
ship in the mayor. 

Certain other features of the stat- 
ute deserve to be mentioned. The 
initiative, referendum and recall are 
common to all forms, as are run-offs 
with the nonpartisan election options. 
For better or for worse the commis- 
sion, after a great deal of discussion, 
recommended, and the act included, 
veto power in the council on the 
mayor’s appointment of departmen- 
tal heads. One of the most impor- 
tant features of the strong mayor 
plan is the provision for a depart- 
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ment of administration headed by a 
director designated as business man- 
ager. The business manager is 
made responsible for preparing the 
budget, administering central pur- 
chase and personnel systems and ex- 
ercising other supervisory powers 
under the mayor. 

In drafting the council-manager 
options the commission omitted an 
undesirable provision for tenure for 
the manager which had discouraged 
adoptions of the plan under the old 
New Jersey law. A charter com- 
mission that feels it can improve on 
the standard options may write a 
special charter which under the New 
Jersey constitution may not be put 
into effect unless it is approved by 
two-thirds vote of the state legisla- 
ture. 

There has been varied success with 
the new law. It was passed in June 
1950. Within two weeks Korea was 
upon us, with attention being di- 
verted from local affairs, but in the 
last few years we have seen an in- 
creasing use of this stimulant for 
citizen action in New Jersey.’ The 
law is a tangible instrument that 
local civic organizations can use to 
advantage, and I am sure that in- 
creasing use will be made of it as 
the years go by. 


1For a description of activity under the 
law see page 193. 
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HOME RULE—TEXAS STYLE 

(Continued from page 188) 
tinue to be so until the Texas execu- 
tive branch is strengthened. In 
other words, Texas may be right in 
not bragging about its home rule in- 
novation until it develops the ad- 
ministrative machinery which could 
make it fully workable. 

These two steps—institution of ad- 
ministrative supervision and removal 
of the legislature from all but broad 
policy decisions with respect to 
municipalities—taken together are 
what Goodnow termed the continen- 
tal relationship of cities to central 
government. To its critics we can 
only say that English cities have 
fared tolerably well under this ap- 
proach for many years. This is said 
with full recognition of the difficul- 
ties inherent in administrative con- 
trol of cities in England.” 

Finally, it is recognized that home 
rule is a matter of attitude and that 
the legislature, courts, executive de- 
partments, municipalities, counties, 
and, in the final analysis, the people 
must want it to work or no constitu- 
tional provision, no matter how ex- 
cellent, can provide for an equitable 
relationship between the state and 
its sub-units. 


13T), N. Chester, Central and Local 
Government, Financial and Administrative 
Relations. London, Macmillan and Com- 
pany, 1951, 421 pages. 





Cities on Their Own 


New Jersey’s optional municipal charter act provides 


substantial home rule for cities, boroughs and towns. 


By BENJAMIN BAKER* 


EW JERSEY’S 1950 optional 
municipal charter law is making 
an important contribution to experi- 
ence with the optional charter system. 
Bayard H. Faulkner has reviewed 
the history of the act and outlined 
its principal provisions in another 
article. As a result of certain dis- 
tinctive features of this act, New 
Jersey probably comes the nearest of 
any of the approximately sixteen op- 
tional charter to providing 
substantial home rule by legislative 
rather than censtitutional means. The 
broad grant of powers to any munici- 
pality adopting an optional charter 
and the wide variety of new options 
offered, in addition to the old ones 
still available, are intended to give 
local communities a wide freedom of 
choice regarding the form, structure, 
administrative organization and serv- 
ice activities of their local govern- 
ments. 

The unique provision for 4 charter 
commission, a means used elsewhere 
for drafting home rule charters, has 
given the New Jersey act a new di- 
mension. Action via “charter study,” 
as it has come to be known, has 


states 


*Dr. Baker, assistant professor of politi- 
cal science at Rutgers University, was 
acting director of Rutger’s Bureau of Gov- 
ernment Research during 1953-54. He is 
the author of Municipal Charter Revision 
in New Jersey (1953) and Wartime Food 
Procurement and Production (1951) as 
well as numerous articles for professional 
journals 

1See page 189, this issue 
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proved a more popular method than 
proceeding by direct petition for a 
particular form. It provides a more 
deliberate time-table and a means of 
developing citizen understanding and 
interest over a longer period of time. 
Since it frees the citizens and their 
commission from the burden of writ- 
ing a charier, it enables them to con- 
centrate upon a study of the work- 
ing of their existing government and 
the principles underlying the avail- 
able alternatives. 

The law, popularly known as the 
Faulkner act, was a product of the 
same spirit that led to the revision 
and modernization of the state con- 
1947. Many of the 
citizen groups that had effective- 
ly led the statewide campaign for a 
new constitution joined forces to per- 
suade the legislature to adopt the new 
constitution for municipal govern- 
ment. In supporting the act, they 
made a great deal of the point that 
it would permit citizens in any mu- 
nicipality to strengthen their local 
government by the same process by 
which the people of the whole state 
had strengthened the state govern- 
ment. 

Those who had hoped that adop- 
tion of the Faulkner act would lead 
immediately to adoption of new char- 
ters in a considerable proportion of 
the state’s 567 municipalities have 
been disappointed. Nevertheless, the 
record shows that the act has already 


stitution in 
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released a substantial pent-up de- 
mand for modernization of municipal 
structure and practice in places of all 
sizes in widely separated parts of the 
state. 


Results Disappointing 


N TERMS of concrete results, the 
batting average has been disap- 
pointing, since only about one-third 
of the completed actions have re- 
sulted in adoptions. Some of the rea- 
sons for this record, which will be 
suggested later, throw light on prob- 
lems that may be met in any com- 
munity attempting to strengthen the 
foundations of local self-government. 
It is believed that these aspects of 
the New Jersey experience, as well as 
some of the practices developed by 
charter commissions under _ the 


Faulkner act, will be illuminating to 
people in other states whether they 


approach home rule through a con- 
stitutional provision or an optional 
charter law. 

Since the passage of the act, citi- 
zens in different parts of the state 
have exhibited an increasing interest 
in the opportunities it offers. For the 
period 1950-1954 an average of seven 
municipalities annually have taken 
some action under it, with a high 
point of nine reached in 1953. Of 
even greater significance is the fact 
that these municipalities comprise a 
substantial portion of the population 
of the state. Twenty-six municipali- 
ties representing 1,300,000 people 
out of a total state population of 
4,800,000 considered changing their 
form of government in accordance 
with the provisions of the new law. 
Eleven of these municipalities had 
less than 10,000 people; five had be- 
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tween 10,000 and 25,000 people; 
four were in the 25,000-50,000 class; 
an equal number had populations 
ranging from 50,000 to 100,000; and 
two, Newark (438,000) and Jersey 
City (299,000) were the largest 
cities in the state.? Eleven out of the 
state’s 21 counties had one or more 
municipalities in which enough citi- 
zens were dissatisfied with their form 
of government to precipitate action. 
Nine of the counties were located in 
the highly urbanized northern part 
of the state. 

Although citizens could have em- 
ployed the simple process of petition 
and referendum to adopt one of the 
optional plans contained in the 
statute, the preferred method was to 
choose a charter commission to con- 
duct a study and to make recom- 
mendations. 

Some of the techniques for the ap- 
praisal of governmental forms by 
charter study groups were almost 
uniform. Past and present members 
of the governing bodies were inter- 
viewed. Almost all consulted with 
former charter commission chairmen 
in other municipalities to gain their 
advice. Consultation with the Na- 
tional Municipal League was the rule 
and continuous in many cases. Mu- 
nicipalities employed either a single 
consultant or a team of consultants 
on a part-time basis,® or a series of 
advisors on different aspects of their 
study. 

Reports of the charter commis- 


2There is no central clearing house for 
information on charter actions. The 
writer, however, believes that the list is 
substantially correct. 

8An example of the first was North 
Plainfield; of the second, Newark. 
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sions constitute a devastating indict- 
ment of the borough, township and 
commission forms of government. 
Freed largely from the burden of 
charter-drafting, the charter commis- 
sions concentrated their attention on 
administrative theory, the weak- 
nesses of their existing governments 
and the experience elsewhere with 
mayor-council and council-manager 
plans. Complaints against the in- 
ability of old forms to deal with the 
problems of highly urbanized com- 
munities are both numerous and 
widespread. Almost all the commis- 
sions stressed the need for the sepa- 
ration of legislative and administra- 
tive functions and the selection of a 
full-time trained administrator with 
substantial responsibility for carry- 
ing out the business and service duties 
of the municipality. 


Commission Plan Condemned 


FEW representative illustrations 
will make this clear. The Mont- 
clair commission, which launched the 
pioneering attempt under the Faulk- 
ner act, expressed the belief that the 
commission form of government was 
inadequate for the effective perform- 
ance of municipal functions. Said its 
report: “The growth of the town and 
the increase in the scope of govern- 
mental services multiply the demands 
upon members of the commission 
under the commission form of gov- 
ernment.” It concluded that the re- 
striction of the council to policy- 
making and the vesting of adminis- 
trative functions in a full-time super- 
visor were the only solutions for the 
multitude of problems facing the 
municipality. 
In like manner, the charter com- 
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mission of Parsippany—Troy Hills de- 
nounced its township form of govern- 
ment as “too weak, too unstable and 
too vague to cope with the complexi- 
ties of the development and adminis- 
tration of a municipality as sprawl- 
ing as Parsippany—Troy Hills.” Its 
report warned that unless a trained 
executive were substituted for the 
existing amateur direction, “we can 
see little prospect for anything else 
but a compounding of the ills which 
have beset the township during the 
first quarter century of its existence, 
and which have cost the taxpayer an 
incalculable amount.” 

The Bridgewater Township Char- 
ter Commission stressed the follow- 
ing weaknesses in its form of govern- 
ment: lack of adequate supervision, 
fusion of executive and legislative 
functions which resulted in both poor 
administration and attenuated politi- 
cal responsibility, absence of central- 
ized authority with its resultant poor 
coordination, and in general lack of 
experience and continuity. 

The defects noted by the North 
Plainfield Charter Commission were 
essentially the same as those of the 
Bridgewater group except that it laid 
greater stress on the element of politi- 
cal accountability. The absence of 
initiative, referendum and recall in 
the borough government was a sub- 
ject of great concern. In Newark, the 
state’s most populous city, the char- 
ter commission was severely critical 
of the commission form of govern- 
ment: “Thirty-six years of experience 
with commission government in 
Newark,” its final report said, “have 
amply demonstrated its basic weak- 
nesses.” The report listed many 
evils: extravagance and wastefulness, 
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politics reduced to its lowest level, 
“patchwork” government, and a de- 
cline in civic pride and morale. It 
recommended a “clean break with the 
past.” 

Home rule charter commissions in 
other states would do well to study 
some of the New Jersey reports with 
a view to emulating their marshalling 
of the evidence and argument in sup- 
port of their recommendations. Too 
many home rule charter commissions 
feel their job is done when they have 
published a proposed charter, to- 
gether with a short “Address to the 
People.” Some of the other public 
relations methods employed by the 
more successful New Jersey charter 
commissions, both before and after 
issuance of their reports, could also 
be used to advantage by almost any 
commission. The proceedings of the 
Newark Charter Commission are 
especially noteworthy in this respect. 

It is interesting to note the changes 
recommended. In twelve communi- 
ties the council-manager plan was 
preferred, in seven communities the 
strong mayor-council form with a 
business administrator was advised, 
and in four instances charter commis- 
sions are now at work studying their 
form of government. In two of the 
three cases where the voters were 
asked to retain their existing form of 
government, the recommendations 
were coupled with a request that a 
full-time administrator be appointed. 
Thus the need for the concentration 
of executive authority to carry out 
the functions of the municipality was 
generally recognized. 

Voter acceptance of proposals for 
charter change was not as high as it 
might have been. In the four years 
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since the passage of the Faulkner act, 
three council-manager and four may- 
or-council plans, a little more than 
one-third of the recommended char- 
ter changes, were approved. The 
failure to gain greater acceptance is 
not a reflection upon the intrinsic 
merit of the optional municipal char- 
ter law. Even where the movement 
for a new form failed, it left a legacy 
of citizen interest and participation. 
In some communities a willingness 
“to try it again” was expressed. The 
Faulkner act, as noted in previous 
pages of the Review,‘ is still a 
promising political invention for it 
provides the interested citizen with 
a simplified method for modernizing 
his government. 


Education Needed 


E reversals suffered by the pro- 

ponents of charter reform may 
be attributed to several factors, some 
common to all reform movements and 
others peculiar to the political pa- 
thology of the state. In many 
instances either the dominant politi- 
cal party or both parties were hostile 
to charter revision, fearing that a 
more effective form of government 
might destroy or at least weaken the 
appeal of the party as a service 
agency. These formed the core of 
organized opposition and, where 
public opinion was unformed, they 
were able to deal telling blows. In 
some communities, especially where 
the council-manager form was being 
considered, citizen groups expressed 
themselves strongly in favor of parti- 
san elections. Indeed, in two cases 
feeling against nonpartisan elections 


*See the Review, December 1953, page 
548. 
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ran so high that the charter commis- 
sions were forced to take such senti- 
ment into account and obtain the 
amendments to the optional munici- 
pal charter law which now permit 
partisan elections with the council- 
manager plan. 

In some municipalities the inability 
to get more effective citizen response 
may be attributed either to the feel- 
ing among members of the charter 
commission that their work had con- 
cluded with the filing of their report 
or to the fact that their recommenda- 
tions were not unanimously adopted. 
The dissension within the charter 
commission sometimes continued in 
the campaign for adoption. Where 
well organized citizens and charter 
commissions have been actively en- 
gaged in support of charter commis- 
sion recommendations, charter ac- 
ceptance has usually followed. 

Perhaps the major reason for the 
failure to chalk up a more successful 
record was the relative lack of citizen 
experience with municipal campaigns. 
Charles Edison, speaking of the re- 
vision of the state constitution, said 
that citizen groups over a seven-year 
period had learned gradually to be 
prepared for all kinds of arguments 
against modernization.£ But the 
citizen had not had similar acquaint- 
ance with the problems of waging a 
campaign at the municipal level. It 
must be remembered that the last 
statewide outburst of citizen activity 


5Charles Edison, “How to Wake Up An 
Old State,” the Review, December 1951, 


page 574. 
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for municipal reform occurred in the 
years following the Walsh act of 
1911, a statute that permitted mu- 
nicipalities to adopt commission 
government. The movement was 
short-lived and the results were dis- 
illusioning. It was not until 1950 


that the citizen was once again pre- 
sented with a sufficiently attractive 
improve his local 


opportunity to 
government. 


Dissatisfaction Evident 


EW Jersey’s experience with the 
optional municipal charter law 
reveals that a large proportion of its 
municipal population is dissatisfied 
with the prevalent commission plan 
of government. Indeed, the Faulkner 
commission pointed out that town- 
ship and borough forms were essen- 
tially “commission” in operation. 
Only three of the 26 actions recom- 
mended the retention of the existing 
form of government, and two of these 
acknowledged the need for a full- 
time administrator. 

It is probable that the increased 
degree of urbanization will subject 
existing governmental forms to fur- 
ther challenge. For those who have 
tried and failed — and for those who 
will try — to change their form of 
government, the lesson to be drawn is 
that the statute affords the citizen 
ample opportunity to modernize his 
local government. As citizens gain 
greater insight into the arts of politi- 
cal persuasion and become more ex- 
pert in using the charter commission, 
they will undoubtedly achieve a 
greater measure of success. 
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Metropolitan Plan 
Urged for Montreal 


Commission Suggests Body 
of 29 for Urban Government 


HE creation of a metropolitan gov- 

ernmental body to administer certain 
designated intermunicipal services has 
been recommended for Montreal, Canada, 
and neighboring municipalities by the 
Commission for the Study of the Metro- 
politan Problems of Montreal. The idea 
is similar in character to that of the 
metropolitan organization set up in the 
Toronto area in 1953.1 

The commission, headed by Chief Mu- 
nicipal Judge Roland Paquette, has been 
engaged in a study of the problem for 
two years and issued its final report on 
January 15. It emphasized the importance 
of safeguarding local autonomy by leav- 
ing the administration of local affairs to 
the municipalities themselves; but it rec- 
ognized that certain services were inter- 
municipal in character and concluded 
that they should be administered by a 
representative areawide agency. 

As reported in The Listening Post, 
bulletin of the Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities, the commis- 
sion recommended establishment of a 
body of 29 members, fourteen to be ap- 
pointed by the city of Montreal, fourteen 
by the suburban municipalities and one by 
the Quebec provincial government. There 
would be an executive committee headed 
by the chairman of the main body and 
including three members each from Mon- 
treal and the suburbs. It was proposed 
that the jurisdiction of the organization 
be extended to all municipalities on the 


~ 1S¢e “Metropolitan Area Merges,” by 
Eric Hardy, the Review, July 1953, page 
326. 


island of Montreal and to any municipal- 
ity in the surrounding territory that re- 
quests to be included. 

Services to be administered by the 
metropolitan body would include water 
supply, up to the limits of municipalities 
served; collector sewers and purification 
plants; main traffic arteries; bridges and 
tunnels connecting Montreal Island with 
the mainland; mass transportation; cer- 
tain public utilities; certain public build- 
ings; standards for fire services, includ- 
ing prevention, and fire stations and serv- 
ices in certain cases; municipal participa- 
tion in civil defense; clinics and nursing; 
intermunicipal parks; the central whole- 
sale market and certain other markets; 
food inspection; the master plan, includ- 
ing main arteries, control of land use and 
major developments, and intermunicipal 
facilities; economic and tourist develop- 
ment; and all other services and facilities 
considered as intermunicipal by agree- 
ment among the municipalities concerned 
or by decision of the metropolitan body. 

The latter would also act as a con- 
ciliation and arbitration agency with “the 
responsibility of hearing and discussing 
cases of services or facilities recognized 
as being intermunicipal, of establishing 
the proportional utility of such services 
and facilities for each of the municipali- 
ties concerned and of distributing rev- 
enues and costs derived therefrom accord- 
ing to the same proportion; of examining 
requests for annexations; of taking the 
necessary general measures required from 
the point of view of urban planning and 
tourist and economic initiative; of ad- 
ministering and distributing the sales tax; 
of applying appropriate by-laws concern- 
ing the closing of stores in the whole 
metropolitan area; of determining in 
which municipality it would be opportune 
to establish a metropolitan taxi permit 
and of taking the necessary steps for ap- 
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plying such a permit, including the ques- 
tion of fares; to put into execution its 
decisions and to apply sanctions if neces- 
sary.” 

The commission also recommended that 
the proposed body be responsible for uni- 
form assessment of properties for taxation 
in all the metropolitan territory, accord- 
ing to a uniform system of assessments 
and standards established in advance 
either by agreement of the municipalities 
or by the provincial government. 


Administrative Officers in 
Chicago, Other Big Cities 

Y ordinance passed by the Chicago 

Council December 22, 1954, Chicago 
has created a “mayor’s administrative offi- 
cer,” to be appointed by the mayor with 
the consent of the city council and to 
serve at the mayor’s pleasure.! Subject 
to the direction and control of the mayor, 
the MAO is to supervise the administra- 
tion of all city departments, boards and 
commissions. 

The list of cities over 500,000 now hav- 
ing the mayor and council plan elaborated 
by the addition of such an adminis- 
trator includes New York, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Boston, New Orleans and 
Further down the list is 
Newark (439,000 population), Seattle 
(468,000) and Louisville (369,000). Ex- 
cept in Philadelphia, where the title is 
“managing director,” the titles in all 
cases involve variants of the word “ad- 


San Francisco. 


ministrator.” 

In San Francisco, the first to create 
such an officer, in 1932, the administrator 
enjoys protected tenure making it prac- 
tically a life position, with control over 
only part of the departments. Elsewhere 
the power of the administrators, as in 
Chicago, is merely described in general 
terms which do not impair the final au- 
1See the Review, January, 1955, page 
6. 
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thority of the mayor. In no case do they 
resemble city managers; none have been 
appointed from out of town as yet and 
none have the power to manage which 
would entitle them to regular membership 
in the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation. They do, in all cases, provide 
a much needed relief to the burdens of 
strong mayors under the mayor and coun- 
cil plan. 

A second ordinance in Chicago, passed 
on the same date, provides Chicago's 
strong mayor with an executive advisory 
staff of three members appointed by the 
mayor and confirmed by the council, 
serving for one year and thereafter at 
the mayor's pleasure with a preference to 
persons “with professional training and 
experience in public administration, eco- 
nomics or political science” and instructed 
to make thorough and continuous studies 
of the Chicago government and to report 
confidentially to the mayor, who may 
make such reports public if he likes. 

R.S.C 
Home Rule Again Defeated 
in Indiana 

Indiana is still out of the union so far 
as home rule or optional charters are con- 
cerned. The Indiana House of Represen- 
tatives, late in February, voted down the 
proposed constitutional amendment to al- 
low cities and towns to choose their own 
form of government. The count was 62 
to 33, exactly the reverse of the vote by 
which the House approved the proposal 
two years ago on the first test. 

Thus for the fourth since 1901 
constitutional home rule failed to hurdle 
the General Assembly. A legislative city 
manager act was approved in 1921 but 
declared unconstitutional on a procedural 
technicality in 1929 after one city had 
tried the plan briefly. 

Both opponents and proponents of the 
amendment avowed their enthusiasm for 
Indeed, both 
major party platforms contain home rule 


time 


the principle of home rule 
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planks. But the opposition, spearheaded 
by the mayors, staged flank attacks based 
upon such arguments as “a blow to the 
two-party system,” purported “weakness” 
of home rule powers to be granted, and 
even “communism.” Such arguments 
were generally regarded as camouflage. 
Real opposition centered on the fear that 
home rule, by permitting the city man- 
ager form of government, would be a 
threat to the political power of the mayors 
and their machines. 

The self-executing features of the 
amendment drew some unfavorable votes 
on the grounds that such procedural de- 
tails would clutter up the constitution. 
But probably the decisive factor in the 
battle was the organized opposition of 
firemen and policemen. Convinced that 
the power over personnel administration 
to be given to charter cities would en- 
danger pension rights, the firemen and 
policemen put terrific pressure upon the 
legislators. 


Against such city hall tactics the rela- 
tively weak and narrow public support 
commanded by the League of Women 
Voters and the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce could not muster enough voters 
with arguments based upon “grass roots 


democracy.” The appeal to the legisla- 
ture that home rule would save the Gen- 
eral Assembly much time now spent on 
local matters also fell on deaf ears. Even 
arguments that Indiana was uniquely 
backward among the states in not permit- 
ting some form of local option was turned 
into a point of Hoosier pride in its unique 
status. Statements such as “There is 
nothing wrong with our form of govern- 
ment” and “The people of Indiana have 
the best city government in the nation” 
expressed this feeling. 

Although home rule was defeated, its 
advocates would regard an obituary no- 
tice as premature. As the Indianapolis 
Star, one of a great majority of state 
papers giving at least token support to 
the proposed amendment, editorialized, “It 
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is not the principle of home rule which 
has been killed by a vote of the House 
. in the end an even better home rule 
system than might have been achieved by 
the 1953 proposal may be built on the 
lessons of its defeat.” 
Eowin B. McPueron 
Indiana University 


Council-Manager Plan 
Development 


Sypney, Onto, (1950 population 
11,491) has adopted a council-manager 
charter. 

On March 10 Nepertanp, Texas, 
(3,805) adopted the manager plan by 
ordinance which was submitted to refer- 
endum. The vote was 309 to 115. 

A bill to give the city of GarpIner, 
MAINE, a modified form of city manager 
government is before the legislature. 

In Barre, Massacnusetts, Select- 
man J. C. Cauvin has proposed that the 
town meeting appoint a five-member com- 
mittee to report on the council-manager 
plan. 

In Hutt, MASSACHUSETTS, a sugges- 
tion that the question of adopting the 
town manager plan be put to a vote of 
the people failed of adoption at a meet- 
ing of the selectmen when it was pointed 
out that fewer town officials would be 
elected. Selectman W. P. Richardson 
said that the manager plan (now in ef- 
fect in over 125 New England towns) 
would “put the town under an iron con- 
trol like that of Hitler, Mussolini or 
Russia.” 

At the annual town meeting in Leices- 
TER, MASSACHUSETTS, on February 26, 
with less than 300 voters present, a pro- 
posal for a selectmen-manager plan of 
government was rejected, 74 to 69. A 
special study committee had recommended 
that it be authorized to draft a charter 
for that plan and present it at a future 
meeting. 

In Boynton Beacu, Ftoripa, the 
Property Owners and Management As- 
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sociation has planned z series of open 
forums on local questions, including adop- 
tion of the manager plan. 

In Mounpsvitte, West VIRGINIA, a 
council-manager charter has been pre- 
pared and presented to the city council, 
which has voted to submit it to the people 
at a public hearing ; a referendum thereon 
was expected to be held at the primary 
election in May. 

The village council] of WHITEHALL, 
Onto, as the result of a petition, has ar- 
ranged for a referendum vote, at the May 
3 primary election, on adoption of the 
council-manager plan, together with the 
election of a charter commission to pre- 
pare a council-manager charter. 

Petitions have been filed in Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, calling for a change from 
mayor-council to council-manager govern- 
ment. Two similar proposals have been 
defeated in the past. 

The city council of Wurrewater, W1s- 
CONSIN, has voted to refer the question of 
council-manager government, to replace 
the mayor-council plan, to the people at 
the April election. 

In WavukKEcAN, ILLINOIS, at a “town 
hall” meeting sponsored by the Junior 
Chamber to discuss the 
council-manager plan, a straw vote of 
those present was six to one for the plan. 

A petition containing 1,015 names, call- 
ing for a referendum on the council- 
manager plan for Lomsarp, ILtINots, has 
been filed with the DuPage County Court. 
About 500 valid signatures are necessary 
for action. A referendum at the April 
19 primary election was expected. 

CHAMPAIGN, ILLINors, will vote April 
19 on the question of adopting council- 
manager government in place of the pres- 
ent mayor-commission form. 

In Satem, Ittrnors, petitions were 
filed on February 8 for a referendum on 
a change to the council-manager plan. 
It was expected that such a referendum 
would be set for April 19, the date of the 
general city elections. 

Sreriinec, Iti1nois, defeated a council- 


of Commerce 
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manager proposal at an election on March 
1. The vote was 2,994 to 2,093. 

Downers Grove, Ittinors, defeated a 
council-manager proposal on March 1, 
1,998 to 1,154. 

COLLINSVILLE, MutssovuRi, 
council-manager proposal on 
3,120 to 957. 

A bill to authorize ARKANSAS munici- 
palities to adopt the council-manager plan 
by referendum election has been passed 
by the House of Representatives. 

In CoALGaTe, OKLAHOMA, a new coun- 
cil-manager charter, drafted by President 
Charles F. Spencer of East Central State 
College, at Ada, was approved on Febru- 
ary 15 by a vote of 202 to 56, to replace 
an outmoded manager charter dating from 
1914. 

In Konawa, OKLAHOMA, which has 
had the manager plan since 1948, a char- 
ter amendment was approved on February 
15 providing three-year staggered terms 
for councilmen 

In Fresno, Cattrornta, Gordon Whit- 
nall, planning consultant for 
County, advocated the council-manager 
plan for the city of Fresno, in speaking 
to the local Women’s Civic Council. He 
said the present plan of government was 
“a maze of cross authority and responsi- 
bility.” 

State meetings of city managers since 
mid-January, as reported by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, in- 
clude the following, with the numbers 
present: January 14, Illinois, 23; Janu- 
ary 20, Ohio, 18; January 26, Kentucky, 
6; January 29, Missouri, 15; February 2, 
Michigan, 53; February 11, Wisconsin, 
12; February 22, South Carolina, 11; 
February 23, California, over 100. The 
third annual Arizona municipal adminis- 
trators’ conference was held in Tucson 
on February 17 and 18, with 37 present. 


Choosing Newark, Delaware, 


Manager a Civic Enterprise 


In January 1955, Newark, a city of 
8,000 people in northwestern Delaware, 


defeated a 
March 1, 


Fresno 
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hired its first manager by a process of 
close cooperation between city officials 
and a citizen committee. The manager 
plan was attained after more than a 
decade of agitation by small but vocal 
citizen groups, leading to state legisla- 
tion in 1951 for charter revision enabling 
Newark to employ a manager. 

This legislation marked the beginning 
of another tedious effort on the part of 
certain civic leaders to arouse the popu- 
lace and the town council to the need 
for a reorganization in municipal ad- 
ministration. The old mayor-council type 
of government had long used the coun- 
cilmen as supervising committeemen over 
the several administrative departments 
of the city. Any such change as that of 
instituting a manager, charged with com- 
plete over-all administrative authority, 
was bound to be met by apathy if not 
intransigeance on the part of public and 
council alike. But changes in the social 
and economic substructure of the commu- 
nity precluded the continuance of official 
inertia. 

With the charter revision in 1951 the 
boundaries of the town had been greatly 
expanded and in the wake of this addi- 
tion came the problems of extending 
utilities, police protection, streets and 
sewerage. The development of plans to 
deal with rapidly spreading subdivisions 
became imperative. Along with planning, 
the needs for greater public expenditure 
and for increased revenue were recog- 
nized. Feeble effort was made to raise 
property taxes, water rates, and institute 
new methods of taxation. In the end 
there was wide resort to borrowing. 

By 1953 it had become quite evident 
that some over-all coordination of munici- 
pal facilities had to be effected quickly 
if there was not to be a breakdown in 
utilities and general services. Traffic 
conditions had become unbearable and 
problems of law enforcement had 
mounted. Both mayor and council strove 
manfully to meet the onrushing pres- 
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sures but it was clear that expert full- 
time help was needed, and the cry for a 
city manager took on greater force. In 
1953, council passed the ordinance creat- 
ing the managership. 

In early 1954, the mayor, after his re- 
election, called upon four citizens to help 
him get together a group of manager 
candidates for presentation to council. 
This committee worked diligently for 
half a year. The committee, mayor and 
council finally narrowed the field to three 
candidates. After a final meeting with 
the council on January 4, 1955, the choice 
was made. 

At each stage of the proceedings ex- 
cellent cooperation between mayor, coun- 
cil and committee prevailed. By using 
interested but unbiased citizens in the 
direct selection process, the council and 
mayor really made the hiring of a mana- 
ger a civic enterprise. 

Paut Dotan 
University of Delaware 


Constitutional Climate 
Improves in Tennessee 


HEN Governor Frank Clement of 
Tennessee was inaugurated for his 
second term on January 18, 1955, seated 
on the platform along with members of 
the Supreme Court, Tennessee members 
of the United States Congress, state cabi- 
net members and other dignitaries, were 
the delegates to Tennessee's 1953 constitu- 
tional convention,' although it had been 
a year and a half since the convention 
had finished its work and adjourned. 
The press had made much of the fact 
that this was Tennessee's first four-year 
term governor, a change made by the 
convention. But undoubtedly the prestige 
of the convention and its delegates made 
the delegates’ inclusion on the platform 
sound. 


1See the Review, July 1953, page 339; 
December 1953, page 562. 
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After the inauguration the delegates 
met for lunch at the invitation of one of 
their members and had a merry reunion, 
which they plan to repeat each year. The 
delegates themselves obviously share with 
the general public the feeling that their 
participation in the convention was a his- 
toric experience. 

Since the convention of 1953 the whole 
attitude of the state’s people toward the 
constitution has undergone a change—a 
wholesome change 

The document had remained unamended 
for so long—over 75 years—that the idea 
of changing it had become suspect. Dur- 
ing World War I it was argued success- 
fully that no such serious step should be 
taken “while the boys were overseas.” 
Exactly the same argument was again 
successfully used during World War II. 
“Tennessee has prospered under the con- 
stitution. Let’s not risk changing it,” was 
an effective variation of this theme. 

When the people voted to call the con- 
vention this fearful attitude was reflected 
in that it was a “limited convention” to 
certain named items and no 
others. Many people who favored the 
convention did so with reservations and 
misgivings. Many delegates ran on a 
platform of opposing any changes—and a 
good many of these were elected. 


consider 


During the convention sessions this at- 
titude, this fear of any change, began to 
melt. The delegates on the whole were 
intelligent, The 
discussion and debate was the best Ten- 
nessee had had in generations. And it was 
well reported by press and radio. For the 
citizens of Tennesee it was a much needed 
course in constitutional government. They, 
liked it. They began to see the constitu- 
tion with new eyes. They saw its place 
in our scheme of government and began 
to lose the “venerable document under a 


thorough and serious. 


glass cover” attitude. 

The new attitude remains. This year 
two men were elected to the State Sen- 
ate who were under the constitutional age 
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of 30. A hue and cry went up from one 
end of the state to the other. One has 
not presented his credentials to the Sen- 
ate and the one who did was refused a 
seat. In the past Tennessee has winked 
at many constitutional evasions but Ten- 
nesseans are now paying close attention 
to their constitution and one by one the 
evasions are being scrutinized. 

The constitution calls for reapportion- 
ment of the legislature every ten years but 
there has been no reapportionment in 50 
years. The General Assembly now in 
session has again refused to reapportion 
but there is an unusual amount of in- 
dignation shown and court action is being 
considered in East Tennessee, the section 
most flagrantly under-represented. 

This new attitude toward the constitu- 
tion—that it belongs to the people and is 
a living part of our government—is the 
most important gain from the 1953 con- 
vention—more important than the amend- 
ments secured. 

MARTHA RAGLAND 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Indiana Problems Probed 
at Pre-legislative Clinic 


The Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce held its annual pre-legislative 
clinic for all new members of the General 
Assembly! and for its 73 affiliated clubs 
last November after the general election 
The day and night sessions started Sun- 
day and ended Tuesday with a luncheon 
address by Governor George N. Craig on 
“The Issues Facing the 1955 General 
Assembly,” which was attended by 3,000 
citizens from the state and almost all 
assemblymen. 

The unique three-day clinic 
talks by leading elected and appointed 
officials, civic group officers, representa 
tives of the League of Women Voters 
and the chairmen of powerful boards and 


included 


1For a description of other efforts to 
inform legislators see the Review, Febru- 
ary 1955, page 89. 
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commissions. All remarks were directed 
to major problems facing the state. 

These clinics have gained recognition 
in previous years because they present 
facts to legislators. This is especially 
valuable in a state where often more than 
half the 150 assemblymen have never 
served the government before. Many ex- 
perienced legislators return to these 
clinics to get a refresher course on the 
over-all problems of taxation, finance, 
highways, education and, this year, the 
important constitutional amendment on 
home rule.” 

The state chamber continues weekly 
breakfasts on Tuesday mernings—called 
cracker barrel sessions—where legislators 
and government officials swap views on 
legislation as it is in process during the 
61-day session. 

Ropvert D. Se_tzer 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute 


New York Court Commission 


Has Five-Point Program 


In its final report to the governor and 
legislature of the state of New York, 


after an eighteen-months investigation, 
the Temporary Commission on the Courts 
proposed five over-all methods for deal- 
ing with shortcomings in judicial admin- 
istration. 

One proposal was the addition of 21 
justices to the Supreme Court (compris- 
ing the state’s district courts of original 
jurisdiction) to help reduce congestion 
of calendars; sixteen of these justices 
would be in New York City and five up- 
state. A bill for this purpose has been 
introduced in the legislature; it also calls 
for reconsideration of the number of 
justices, within five years. Mayor Wag- 
ner of New York City has objected to 
the cost of adding sixteen judges. 

Another recommendation is for the es- 
tablishment of a Judicial Conference to 


2See page 199, this issue. 
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supervise the business affairs of state 
courts. A bill has been introduced to cre- 
ate a conference of nine judges, headed 
by the chief judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals, with a full-time director and staff. 

The third proposal is to set up youth 
courts as part of the county court sys- 
tem, to specialize in cases involving of- 
fenders from sixteen to twenty years of 
age. 

The fourth suggestion is a decrease in 
legal costs to litigants by reducing the 
amount of printing required in connection 
with appeals. Less costly methods of re- 
producing documents and records would 
be allowed. 

The fifth point is establishment of an 
advisory committee of experts in legal 
procedure who would work with the com- 
mission on reviewing and simplifying 
civil procedure. 


Missouri Court Plan 
Spurs More Interest 


Earnest efforts are under way during 
current legislative sessions to extend the 
“Missouri Plan” for selecting judges. 

In Ohio the State Bar Association has 
proposed the plan subject to a referen- 
dum to the entire association member- 
ship in expectation of submitting a con- 
stitutional amendment to the voters in 
November 1955. 

In Texas the movement has gone to a 
referendum vote of Texas lawyers from 
a State Bar Committee. 

In Illinois the State Bar Association is 
continuing its massive effort which came 
somewhere near adoption on its first 
presentation two years ago. 

In Wisconsin the Judicial Council is 
asking the legislature to approve consti- 
tutional amendments to abolish the state’s 
958 elective justices of the peace and 72 
elective county judges and vest their 
powers in a single system of 134 circuit 
courts. These efforts may be followed, 
if successful, by blending into the same 
single system 28 municipal and special 
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courts which are statutory. If the pro- 
posal is adopted it will not go into 
effect until county judges elected in 1955 
run out their six-year terms. 


N. Y. University Cives 
Courses for City Employees 


A special curriculum of short courses 
for municipal employees got under way 
last month in New York City as a joint 
undertaking of the New York University 
Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion and Social Service and the New 
York City Department of Personnel. It 
includes courses of ten sessions each in 
the following fields: human relations in 
supervision, municipal personnel manage- 
ment, municipal organization and meth- 
ods analysis, position classification, sta- 
tistics for the administrator and security 
supervision for housing projects. 


Texas Institute Aids Research 
in Public Administration 


The Institute of Public Affairs at the 
University of Texas, at Austin, has an- 
nounced three part-time research assis- 
tantships in public administration for the 
academic year 1955-56. They involve 
part-time work with the institute and en- 
rollment in the graduate curriculum lead- 
ing to a master’s degree. Applications 
are to be filed by June 1 


Model Presidential Primary 
Law Proposed 


Convinced that there is widespread dis- 
content with the current diverse pro- 
cedures for electing delegates to presiden- 
tial nominating conventions, Richard S. 
Childs, of the National Municipal 
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League's office, has been for two years 
rounding up opinions of competent ob- 
servers in numerous states in the hope of 
obtaining a consensus justifying issuance 
of a Model State Presidential Primary 
Law as a companion to the League's 
Model Direct Primary Election System. 

In its current version the draft under- 
takes to bring together the best current 
practices in a composite with a minimum 
of invention and novelty and with percep- 
tion of the basic fact that the interest of 
the party voters is not in the selection of 
go-between delegates but solely in the 
choice for presidential nominees. Catering 
to that, the draft proposes submission of 
a statewide slate of uninstructed delegates 
by the state central committee of each 
party after which competing delegations 
may be named by presidential aspirants 
or insurgents by a swift and inexpensive 
procedure. 

The primary must be held as late as 
possible when voter opinion has matured. 
If no contest, no primary. Each party 
voter will vote for an intact labeled slate, 
not for individual delegates. Delegates on 
each slate to be numbered, and elected as 
far down cach list as total vote for the 
slate justifies. The uninstructed delegates 
may freely exhibit their preferences for 
presidential candidates but are left legally 
free to vote as they please at the conven- 
tion. Those who have accepted nomina- 
tion on the slate of an aspirant are not 
bound to stay with him after he fails to 
obtain 10 per cent of the first convention 
poll, 20 per cent of the third or 30 per 
cent of the fifth (to avert prolonged dead- 
locks). 

Mimeographed copies of the 
draft are obtainable free from the League 


current 


office. 
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Miami Area-wide 
Setup Proposed 


Constitutional Amendment 
and New Charter Planned 


Eprtror’s Nore.—The article below is 
made up of excerpts from “Miami 
Looks at the Problems of Metropoli- 
tan Government,” appearing in the 
Public Administration Review, Winter 
1955. Since its publication the delega- 
tion from Dade County to the Florida 
state legislature agreed on February 21 
to introduce a proposed constitutional 
amendment giving the county sufficient 
home rule to draft and adopt a charter 
for a metropolitan government. (See 
also “Attack on Metropolitan Miami 
Problems Outlined,” the Review, July 
1954, page 373.) 

NCE again a significant effort is be- 

ing made to resolve the problems of 

governmental organization in a large 
metropolitan community. 

In some communities, of which Miami, 
Florida, is an outstanding example, the 
pace of change has been so rapid and the 
growth of population so spectacular that 
even the most strenuous efforts directed 
toward governmental accommodation are 
apt to appear frustratingly inadequate. 
When these efforts have repeatedly en- 
countered defeat, as they have in the Mi- 
ami area three times within the past ten 
years, a genuine risk arises that future 
proposals may involve such wide detours 
to avoid the conventional processes of lo- 
cal democracy that the whole structure of 
local self-government may be weakened 
rather than strengthened. 

The current improvement program in 
Dade County has been organized to avoid 
any possibility of hasty resort to schemes 
or devices whose general suitability and 
merit have received less than comprehen- 
sive consideration. The program has been 


openly and publicly sponsored by the city 
of Miami through creation of a Metro- 
politan Miami Municipal Board of twenty 
members representing all major local 
government jurisdictions.! The board, 
provided with funds by the Miami city 
commission, was directed to “(1) make 
a thorough study of governments in Dade 
County; (2) determine what consolida- 
tion, merger, federation or reorganiza- 
tion of governments was desirable in or- 
der to effect economies, improve efficien- 
cy and facilitate the solution of metro- 
politan problems; and (3) draft and pub- 
lish a plan of governmental improvement 
and necessary implementing legislation.” 
To assure a disinterested appraisal of 
Metropolitan Miami’s governmental prob- 
lems, a contract was negotiated in March 
1954 with the University of Miami where- 
by the university's Department of Gov- 
ernment was to supervise the fact-finding 
survey and formulate recommendations 
to the board through employment of “a 
nationally recognized consulting organi- 
zation.” Public Administration Service 
of Chicago was chosen to undertake the 
research project and the process of study 
and plan development was inaugurated 
during the spring of 1954. By January i, 
1955, field work on the project had been 
completed and a report had been pre- 
pared, published and submitted to the 
board.? 
HE study of metropolitan Miami's 
governmental problems necessarily in- 
volved a detailed review of the history, 


1 The board of county commissioners 
did not see fit to name representatives 
to the metropolitan board until February 
23. The county officials have, however, 
cooperated with the board in its activities 

2 The Government of Metropolitan 
Miami, Public Administration Service, 
Chicago, 1954. 194 pages. $5.00. 
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legal status, organization and scope of 
operations of each of the 26 municipal 
governments in Dade County as well as 
of the county government and its agen- 
cies and instrumentalities. The tax pat- 
tern, revenue structure and general finan- 
cial position of each governmental entity 
were determined and analyzed. Every 
functional and service area was reviewed 
to determine which governments were 
doing what and how well their activities 
complemented each other, duplicated serv- 
ices or left important voids in the pat- 
tern of public services or in the very sig- 
nificant area of coordination. Finally, it 
was necessary to consider a wide range of 
possible alternatives which might be rec- 
ommended to resolve the many real prob- 
lems which the fact-finding phases of the 
survey brought to light. 


Growth of City 


Sixty years ago the Miami region could 
hardly be described as metropolitan at all. 
The city of Miami was incorporated in 
1896 with an area of 4.5 square miles and 
502 voters. Today it is the center of a 
very remarkable urban area possessing a 
permanent population of around 650,000 
and visited each year by better than 
3,000,000 tourists and other travelers and 
temporary residents. 

The tempo of metropolitan growth con- 
tinues unabated, and there is strong pros- 
pect that by 1970 the Miami area will 
possess a permanent population of be- 
tween one and one-half and two million 
people. In such a rapidly changing en- 
vironment, it is only natural that the pro- 
vision of governmental services should 
pose many difficult and complex problems. 

Governmental units have come into ex- 
istence in Dade County for almost every 
conceivable reason, including the effort to 
prevent incorporation into already exist- 
ing municipal corporations. The largest 
municipality is Miami with an estimated 
population of 275,000; the smallest is In- 
dian Creek Village with a population of 
50. More significant, however, is the 
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New Department Editors 


Effective this month, William N. 
Cassella, Jr., of the League's staff, 
and Victor Jones, professor of po- 
litical science at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Connecticut, 
become co-editors of the County 
and Township section of the Na- 
TIONAL MunicipaL Review. They 
replace Edward W. Weidner, head 
of the Department of Poltical 
Science at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, who has edited the section 
since 1953. Pressure of other work 
prevents Dr. Weidner from carry- 
ing on. 

Jones and Cassella are also 
working with Government Affairs 
Foundation’s metropolitan project. 











great urban growth in the unincorpo- 
rated area of the county where popula- 
tion is increasing both percentagewise 
and numerically faster than in Miami. 
Here the demand and the genuine need 
for municipal services is great, but the 
traditional county structure is ill suited 
to provide them. There has been a tend- 
ency for the county to assume urban-type 
municipal functions but, at the same time, 
the older municipal units have been in- 
creasingly called upon to carry their serv- 
ices out beyond the municipal boundary 
lines. The old question of people receiv- 
ing services they don’t pay for and others 
paying for services they don't get is 
raised again and again. 

Far more important, however, than the 
question of who pays for what is the 
very real need for metropolitanwide serv- 
ices that no existing jurisdiction in Dade 
County is in position to provide. The 
need for some control over the pattern 
of urban growth and development is 
everywhere apparent, for the rapidity and 
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magnitude of new construction have far 
outstripped the necessarily slower pace of 
public service expansion. The most press- 
ing need is for governmental action on 
an areawide basis to provide such funda- 
mental services as an adequate water sys- 
tem, an integrated sewerage and waste 
disposal system, a network of major 
thoroughfares and expressways, and the 
kind of metropolitan planning that can 
guide and direct the development of 
these services in an orderly manner, with 
a view not only to the immediate but to 
the long-range demands of the entire 
metropolitan area. In Miami, because of 
the extremely rapid pace of its growth, 
long range means tomorrow morning, 
early. 
Plan of Organization 


1E proposals developed by Public Ad- 
ministration Service for providing 
metropolitan Miami with a governmental 
organization capable of meeting the com- 
munity’s many needs approach directly the 
fundamental structure of local govern- 
ment in Florida. They do not accept the 
view, so frequently expressed, that de- 
sirable improvements can come about only 
through a series of compromises with 
time-honored but outmoded local govern- 
mental arrangements. They are founded 
upon the premise that a community of 
650,000 people is perfectly capable of 
conducting its governmental affairs 
through normal governmental channels, 
provided those channels are clear, direct 
and unimpeded by a confusing maze of 
irrational relationships, unresponsive and 
autonomous officials and agencies, and 
voids of authority and responsibility. 
Recommendations set forth a plan de- 
signed to create a local government struc- 
ture of metropolitanwide [countywide] 
jurisdiction that is representative of the 
community, that possesses organizational 
unity and that is adequately endowed with 
independent legislative authority derived 
from a well formulated home rule char- 
ter approved by the voters of the area. 
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To the metropolitan government would 
be assigned the functions and programs 
of areawide import. At the same time, 
existing municipal governments, each of 
which came into being through a demo- 
cratic expression of a desire for local 
self-government, would continue to func- 
tion in the provision of local services and 
the exercise of discretion relating to the 
matters affecting their own residents pri- 
marily. 

Thus the proposed government struc- 
ture is designed essentially to strengthen 
the local government processes by filling 
the void that now exists in the sphere of 
metropolitanwide action and by bringing 
within the scope of the new government 
those functions—some municipal, some 
general within the framework of the state 
constitutional system—now performed by 
a variety of county offices and officials. 

The survey led to the conclusion that 
the existing county was neither suitably 
organized nor suitably clothed with self- 
governing authority to function in the 
role that is called for. However, there 
being no need for a county government 
separate and apart from that of the pro- 
posed metropolitan government, it was 
recommended that the functions, author- 
ity, duties and responsibilities under the 
state constitution and state laws now as- 
signed to the board of county commis- 
sioners and other county agencies and 
officials, both elective and appointive, be 
transferred to and vested in the new 
metropolitan Miami government, together 
with such other authority and functions 
as may be assigned it by charter. 

To clarify the relationships between 
existing municipal governments and the 
proposed metropolitan government, Pub- 
lic Administration Service presented in 
its report a detailed proposal for distrib- 
uting functions and authority between the 
two local government levels. 

As for the structure of the metropoli- 
tan government, it was proposed that leg- 
islative authority be vested in a board of 
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metropolitan commissioners that would 
consist initially of a president and ten 
members. The president would be elected 
at large by the voters of metropolitan 
Miami [Dade County], eight of the ten 
members would be elected at large from 
eight commissioner districts of reasonably 
uniform population into which the entire 
metropolitan area would be divided with- 
out reference to city boundaries, and two 
of the members would be chosen from 
those municipalities (at present Miami 
and Miami Beach) containing in excess of 
8 per cent of the total metropolitan pop- 
ulation. By this formula the element 
of federation is introduced in that the 
larger municipal jurisdictions would be 
represented in the metropolitan legisla- 
tive body. As the population of any 
other municipality reached 8 per cent of 
the total metropolitan population, through 
growth, merger or annexation, it would 
become entitled to a representative on the 
board of metropolitan commissioners. 

It was proposed that the direction of 
the administrative activities of the metro- 
politan government be entrusted to a chief 
executive or administrative officer ap- 
pointed by the board of metropolitan com- 
missioners and serving at its pleasure. All 
staff and operating departments of the 
government would be responsible to this 
official. 


Report Approved 


To bring about the changes proposed 
in the survey report, amendment of the 
Florida constitution is essential. A pro- 
posed amendment was submitted as part 
of the recommendations.’ 

The survey and the report have re- 
ceived wide publicity in the Miami area. 
Before final presentation, the factual find- 
ings of the report—but not the recom- 


3 For text of the amendment recom- 
mended by Public Administration Service, 
see Public Administration Review, Winter 
1955, page 38. 
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mendations—were reviewed by commit- 
tees of the Metropolitan Miami Munici- 
pal Board, and public hearings were held 
with respect to these findings. When the 
final report was presented, it received 
wide newspaper and television coverage, 
and the major newspapers of the area 
continue to devote much space to the dis- 
cussion of various aspects of the report. 

After detailed review of the findings 
and recommendations of the survey group, 
the Metropolitan Miami Municipal Board, 
on January 14, voted unanimously to ap- 
prove the report as submitted and rec- 
ommended that appropriate action be 
taken to put the recommendations into 
effect without undue delay. This means 
essentially that necessary enabling legis- 
lation must be presented to the Florida 
legislature in its 1955 session—legisla- 
tion which will make possible submission 
of a constitutional amendment to the vo- 
ters of the state. At the time, 
steps must be taken to prepare a charter 
for the new government so that voters 
in Dade County will have a specific 
framework of local government on which 
to vote, as well as a constitutional amend- 
ment permitting them to adopt it. 

The most hopeful sign that the reor- 
ganization program will be adopted is the 
favorable reception accorded the 
posals at all governmental levels in Dade 
County. In the past the Florida legis- 
lature and the people of Florida generally 
have shown great willingness to support 
programs of governmental improvement 
for their municipalities, even to the extent 
of supporting constitutional amendments 
on behalf of the state’s various local sub- 
divisions and government units. A basic 
condition to such support, however, is that 
the people of Dade County, or any similar 
area, be themselves in accord as to what 
they want. 


Same 


pro 


Wenve.t G. ScHAEFFER 


Public Administration Service 
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Court Decision Delays 
Philadelphia Merger 


HE Pennsylvania Supreme Court's 

decision on January 12 striking down 
city council’s abolition of the Philadel- 
phia Board of Revision of Taxes need not 
be necessarily regarded as a defeat for 
fundamental “home rule” in Philadelphia. 
However, it does delay the full “com- 
pletion” of city-county consolidation.1 

According to Citizens’ Business, pub- 
lication of the Philadelphia Bureau of 
Municipal Research and the Pennsylvania 
Economy League (Eastern Division) : 

“In construing the power of the city 
under the home rule act and under the 
city-county consolidation amendment to 
the state constitution, the court, in a four- 
to-three decision, has held, in effect, that 
the board of revision must continue as 
presently organized until the state legis- 
lature either itself eliminates the office or 
explicitly permits the city council to do 
80. 

“The court centered its reasoning on 
section 7 of the consolidation amendment, 
which provides that ‘all [former] county 
officers shall continue [as city officers] 
to perform their duties and be elected 
{or] appointed, compensated and organ- 
ized, as may be provided by . . . existing 
laws until the General Assembly shall 
otherwise provide’ (Brackets and em- 
phasis supplied by the court.) 

“In the court’s view, the term ‘General 
Assembly’ has only one meaning to the 
statewide electorate—the state legislature. 
It could not connote the ‘citizens of 
Philadelphia.’ Accordingly, since the leg- 
islature has not acted to vest the power 
in the city, the ordinance is unconstitu- 
tional. 

“Thus, it is clear that if the city is to 
have the power to complete city-county 


1 Commonwealth ex rel Truscott vs. 
City of Philadelphia, et. al. 
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consolidation, it will have to get that 
power from the legislature.” 


New York Supervisors 
Publish Manual 


Manual for Clerks of Boards of Su- 
pervisors, prepared by the New York 
State Association of Clerks of Boards of 
Supervisors, has just been published. In 
his foreword, Association President Ray 
M. Reeves, of Jefferson County, stated: 

“As an association we are particularly 
proud that the experienced members have 
themselves prepared this Manual. From 
their combined knowledge they have tried 
to ‘point the way’ for the new clerk or 
deputy. There is no thought, of course, 
of trying to force any county to adopt a 
standardized procedure. Many of the sug- 
gestions . . . will not fit the particular 
needs of some counties. On the other 
hand, there is a greater desire for learn- 
ing from each other than sometimes ap- 
pears on the surface.” 

Carl Saddemire, Tioga County, was 
chairman of the steering committee which 
directed the project. A. M. Hillhouse and 
E. A. Lutz of Cornell University served 
as consultants. 


Descriptions of duties and procedures 
are made especially useful by the inclu- 
sion of carefully presented illustrative ma- 
terials, e.g., samples of alternative pro- 
cedures for establishment of tax rates and 
sample specifications for competitive bids 
on printing. 


TV Shorts Tell 
County Story 


One-minute newsreels on television are 
being used by Los Angeles County to tell 
citizens what the county government is 
doing. Films distributed to the seven 
TV stations in the area include a dedi- 
cation ceremony of a new storm drainage 
system, opening of a lake recreation area 
and dedication of a new juvenile home. 
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Proportional Representation . 


Edited by George H. Hallett, Jr. 
and Wm. Redin Woodward 


(This department is successor te the Proportional Representation Review) 





British Seek Study 
of Election Methods 


Ask Appointment of Royal 


Commission to Make Survey 


HE appointment of a royal commis- 
sion to consider reforms in the British 
electoral system was requested of Home 
Secretary G. Wilylm Lloyd George on 
February 21 by a deputation of prominent 
British subjects representing a Committee 
for a Royal Commission on Voting. The 
deputation was headed by Sir Geoffrey 
Shakespeare, former Liberal member of 
Parliament. Other members were Sir 
Alan Herbert (formerly A. P. Herbert), 
well known author on legal subjects and 
former independent member of Parlia- 
ment for Oxford University; Sir Douglas 
Savory, Ulster Unionist member of 
Parliament for Belfast; Lady Violet 
Bonham-Carter, a vice president of the 
Liberal party; Sir Gordon Lethem, 
former governor and commander-in-chief 
of the Seychelles Islands, Leeward Islands 
and British Guiana; Anthony Greenwood, 
M. P. and member of the Labor party 
executive; Robert S. W. Pollard; Jeremy 
Thorpe and Harold E. B. Brightley. 
The committee failed to obtain an inter- 
view with the Prime Minister but the 
Home Secretary received the delegation 
sympathetically and promised to report 
fully to the Prime Minister and his col- 
leagues. He seemed especially impressed 
with Sir Gordon Lethem’s argument 
about the need for colonial administrators 
to have the kind of information which a 
royal commission would collect and pub- 
lish. Good reports of the deputation’s 
visit appeared in the press. 
The last Royal Commission on Voting 
was appointed in 1908 and was headed by 


Lord Richard Frederick Cavendish. The 
committee points out that a great deal 
of experience with various methods of 
voting has been accumulated in Great 
Britain and abroad since the report of 
the 1908 commission 


mission would not be committed to any 


The proposed com- 


particular reform or to any reform at all. 


Sir Alan Herbert was elected to Par- 
liament at a time when—as a result of 
the 1908 commission's recommendation— 
the Hare system of P. R. was used for 
university constituencies, one of which he 
represented. Graduates of certain univer- 
sities could elect members of Parliament 
in addition to voting in residential con- 
stituencies. Two members of Parliament 
were elected together by P. R. by the 
Oxford University constituency. Sir 
Alan’s book, The Ayes Have Jt, describes 
how this of election permitted 
Oxford to be represented by two persons 
as diverse in opinion and party regularity 
Uni- 


been 


system 


as Lord David Cecil and himself 


versity constituencies have since 


abolished. 


Worcester Council Invokes 
Home Rule 


A resolution requesting the Massachu- 
setts legislature not to interfere with the 
its council and 


way Worcester elects 


school committee was unanimously 
adopted by the Worcester city council on 
February 18. 

stated that the use of 


in municipal elections “is a matter 


The resolution 
P. R 
of strictly local concern” and should be 
left to the voters of Worcester to continue 
or to abandon as they might choose 

Five bills have been introduced in the 
legislature to abolish P. R. in the four 
Massachusetts cities which use the system. 


(Continued on page 221) 
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Taxation and Finance 


Edited by Wade S. Smith 





Many Fiscal Reforms 
Proposed for N. Y. 


Bird Group Advocates 
Performance Budgeting 


A PROGRAM for meeting fiscal prob- 
lems facing the state, and dealing 


with federal and local relationships as 
they affect the state’s welfare, was sub- 
mitted to Governor Averell Harriman and 
the New York State legislature in mid- 
February by the Temporary Commission 
on the Fiscal Affairs of State Govern- 
ment. The commission is popularly known 
as the Bird commission, with Dr. Fred- 
erick L. Bird, director of municipal re- 
of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 


member of the the National 


search and 
council of 
Municipal League, as chairman. It was 
organized in August 1953, commenced its 
studies the following month, and rendered 
a preliminary report to the legislature in 
February 1954.! 

The 


confirmed its preliminary conclusion that 


commission in its final report? 
the state’s primary fiscal problems stem 


from four factors: state operating ex- 
penditures and needs for local assistance 
are increasing faster than are revenues; 
demands for additiona! capital facilities 
exceed the funds likely to be available 
for capital from 
sources; the state’s ability to cooperate 
levels of government in 


fluctuations is af- 


purposes existing 


with other 
countering economic 
fected by its own vulnerability to eco- 


“Commission Studies New York 
the Review, April 1954, page 


See 
Finances,” 


24 Program for Continued Progress in 
Fiscal Management. New York Tempo- 
rary Commission on the Fiscal Affairs of 
State Government. Albany, February 
1955. 


nomic change; and formulation of state 
fiscal plans and policies is increasingly 
conditioned by the fiscal policies of the 
federal government, other states and local 
government. 

Three main 


avenues of approach to 


meeting the expenditure problem were 


proposed. Primary emphasis was recom- 
mended to be placed on minimizing the 
need for additional income by “getting the 
most possible value out of every tax 
dollar spent.” Secondly, the commission 
recommended that means be exhausted to 
increase the income from existing revenue 
sources through reducing tax evasion and 
minimizing the costs of tax administra- 
tion. Only as a last resort should the third 
means be used, that of levying new taxes 
or increasing the rates of existing taxes 
Pointing out that the problem of spend 
ing available funds to obtain the greatest 
New 
York State, nor to governments, but is a 


possible result is not peculiar to 


universal problem of management, the 
commission reviewed the noteworthy steps 
taken by the state to provide effective 
management techniques since enactment 
of the executive budget law in 1927 

To provide further refinements to meet 
the management problems involved (defi- 
nition of objectives, weighing of alterna- 
tive procedures, determining priorities of 
programs, and appraising results of pro- 
grams once undertaken) it proposed adop- 
tion of three management tools novel in 
their combined application: program ac- 
counting, performance budgeting and per- 
formance reporting. These devices were 
installed successfully by the commission 
staff, with the cooperation of the officials 
concerned, in a state (the 
Homer Folks Tuberculosis Hospital) and 
in a county department receiving state 
aid (the department of health of Rens- 
selaer County), where experience demon- 


strated the desirability of their introduc- 


institution 
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tion and the practicability of their applica- 
tion to other state and local agencies. 

A central feature of the proposed—and 
successfully tested—accounting, budgeting 
and reporting procedures is the decentrali- 
zation of programs for control into “cost 
centers,” work 


representing the ultimate 


groups in each activity. Costs are then 


differentiated between variable costs and 
fixed costs, the former those which change 
proportionately with the work load and 
the latter those which represent the 
“overhead” of the center's activity, chang- 
ing only when the scope of operations is 
of a 
hospital is closed or the entire institution 
The 


become “building blocks,” 


radically altered (as when a wing 


abandoned ) “cost centers” thereby 


combining on 
aggregate 
finally 


an activity basis until in the 


they represent department, and 
state, totals 
A feature of the 


that the 


recommended pro- 


cedures was accounting and 
budgeting forms were compatible with the 
existing accounting system and line ap- 


propriations in the existing budgetary 


control system, so that transition to the 


new systems is readily feasible. The new 
“tools” make feasible for the first time a 
governmental cost accounting and report- 


ing system 
Existing Taxes Equitable 


With respect to increasing the produc- 
tivity of the existing revenue system, the 
commission concluded that, on the whole, 
existing taxes, taken in perspective with 
structures, met 
although it 


the federal and local tax 


reasonable tests of equity, 
regarded some business taxes (the stock 
for example) as probably 


transfer tax, 


detrimental to business and the state's 


economic welfare over a long period. 
Its staff explored extensively the op- 
portunities for increasing the yield of the 
state tax, concluding that large 
sums might be realized by tightening field 
audit procedures to cut down existing tax 


that income tax 


income 


evasion and personal 
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productivity might be greatly increased by 
widening the base through readjustment 
of personal exemptions. The commission 
itself 
major changes in the income tax, how- 


made no recommendations as to 


ever, other than that the personal income 


tax should be maintained at least in its 


present proportionate importance in the 


state revenue system and that as much 


integration as possible should be secured 
with the federal personal income tax. It 
suggested further study of possible with- 
con- 


features for state use. It 


that net 


holding 


cluded also income should con- 


stitute the major base for state business 


taxes, other than payroll taxes used to 


finance unemployment benefits 
Capital Expenditures 


The pointed out that a capital 


expenditures 


study 


program which waited for 


lower prices during an inflationary period, 
or was curtailed because of revenue 
stringencies during a depression, failed to 
provide improvements when they were 
needed and was deflationary during the 
The 


State 


of the economic cycle 


that the 


down-swing 
commission recommended 


adopt capital improvement programs 
which would provide for a continuing flow 
of expenditures. It urged that capital ex- 
penditures be financed, at least as to re- 
curring needs of normal magnitude, from 
current revenues, with a shift to borrow 
ing as a matter of policy during periods 
of falling income, concluding that issuance 
of debt was justified to meet accumulated 
deferred needs of earlier years, to meet 
large, needs 


exceptionally non-recurring 


and to finance self-liquidating projects 
In connection with the management of 


expenditures for current purposes, the 


programs for assistance to local units, 
and the development of the capital im- 
provement the commission em 
phasized the need for long-range planning 
It pointed out that the state’s needs for 


out of the 


program 


capital improvements grow 


operating programs, while new physical 
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facilities in turn have their impact on 
operating costs. Hence, both the operat- 
ing programs and capital needs must be 
planned coordinately on a continuing basis 
if the most effective use is to be made of 
available state funds in achieving desired 
program objectives. 


Strengthen Reserve Funds 


To lessen the state’s vulnerability to 
economic changes, strengthening of exist- 
ing tax stabilization reserve funds was 
recommended. It was concluded that, 
with normal capital expenditures financed 
from current revenues and with reserve 
funds somewhat larger than at present but 
within existing statutory limits, a policy 
of shifting to borrowing for capital needs 
during periods of sharp declines in reve- 
nues would permit the state to weather a 
two-year period, characterized by a 
moderate decline of 15 per cent in income 
payments in the state, before reserves 
were exhausted. Dollarwise, the “cush- 
ion” provided by reserves plus capital 
improvements to be shifted to borrowing 
would approximate $450,000,000. 

The commission noted that such a 
“built in” stabilizing device on the part 
of the state could not be expected by 
itself markedly to soften the effects of a 
business decline of the magnitude assumed 
for hypothetical purposes, but that it 
would considerably reinforce the federal 
counter-deflationary programs already 
provided for by law and would lessen the 
impact of the downturn on the local units. 
It recalled that during the depression of 
the 1930s, for example, curtailment of 
state and local capital expenditures more 
than offset the increase in federal emer- 
gency public works expenditures, so that 
lack of state-local fiscal stability aggra- 
vated the national decline in business and 
employment. 

Extensive studies (which were made 
available also to the Federal Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations) were 
made of the impact of federal grants on 
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the state’s finances. The commission ex- 
pressed the opinion that on the whole the 
grants were beneficial to state programs, 
notwithstanding the fact that from a 
financial standpoint New York would be 
the gainer if the federal government re- 
linquished equivalent tax sources to the 
state. It found, however, that there was 
need for improvement and changes in 
specific federal grants. 

The commission advocated particularly 
the use of block grants for welfare and 
health purposes, the abandonment of the 
so-called Hill-Burton formula (use of per 
capita income, squared, in allocating 
federal grants to states), and greater uni- 
formity in federal regulations and super- 
vision, including recognition by the federal 
government of the existence of adequate 
state accounting, personnel and manage- 
ment controls. It found that the setting 
of minimum performance and state-effort 
standards by the federal government was 
a requisite if there was sufficient national 
interest to justify the grant, however. As 
to the federal highway program, it recom- 
mended that federal highway grants be 
limited to the interstate highway system, 
based on population and mileage of the 
interstate system. 


Local Finance 


With respect to local finances, the com- 
mission found that substantially the same 
problems faced the localities as faced the 
state—expenditures rising faster than rev- 
enues. It concluded, however, that the 
expansion of local ad valorem property 
taxing and borrowing power resulting 
from the compilation of revised state 
equalization ratios for real property had 
provided a basis for meeting prospective 
local requirements excepting in New 
York City and in the “big five” upstate 
cities, whose tax rate limits include taxes 
for schools. Elsewhere in the state, 
schools have taxing power additional to 
that for other municipal purposes. 

It recommended that New York City 
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be given legislative authority to use the 
full 2% per cent of realty valuations 
granted by the constitution and that, for 
it and the other large cities, authorization 
to use special taxes be made permanent 
rather than temporary so as to eliminate 
the chronic uncertainties of seeking ex- 
tensions for sources which actually were 
imbedded in the revenue systems. 

The commission recommended to the 
local units the use of the same approach 
and management tools recommended for 
the state—including use of current reve- 
nues for capital improvements to the ex- 
tent practicable and of reserves to achieve 
as large a measure of fiscal stabilization 
as possible against depression declines. 
Among other recommendations for ac- 
complishing these purposes, it called at- 
tention to the need for improvement in 
the assessment of real property for taxa- 
tion, and suggested consideration of assess- 
ment by the counties in place of present 
assessment by the towns and cities. It 
that the state by 
equalization 


also recommended 
regular 


ratios up to date. 


revision keep its 


Intergovernmental! Relations 


To provide for a more effective control 
of intergovernmental relationships, the 
commission made two recommendations of 
unusual interest. One was for the crea- 
tion of a state office, under the executive, 
to serve as a channeling agency on all 
matterg in which federal relationships 
were dpncerned; in effect, to provide a 
state @plomatic and consular agency, co- 
ordinafing state-federal-local matters at 
Albany and making available at Washing- 
ton a specific representative of the state 
to coordinate contacts with federal agen- 
cies, including The other 
recommendation was for a separate state 
contacts and 
units, 


Congress. 


agency to coordinate all 
programs with the state 
preferably in the executive arm. 


local 


The commission's report, together with 


seventeen staff reports dealing with 
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various individual problems and including 
detailed descriptions of the program ac- 
counting, performance budgeting and per- 
formance accounting systems installed on 
a test basis in one state institution and 
one county department, comprise a re- 
markably comprehensive review of both 
the theory and practice of state fiscal 
policies and management methods and of 
the interrelationships of the state with 
the federal and local governments. While 
only a limited number of copies were 
made available initially when the report 
was formally filed, the legislature pro- 
vided for the printing of the documents 
to afford them the wider distribution they 


deserve. 


Serves Two Administrations 


A highly unusual feature of the com- 
mission’s work was that while it was 
appointed under one administration, that 
of Republican Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, it reported to another, that of 
Democratic Governor Averell Harriman, 
with the identical personnel as first ap- 
pointed. (One legislative member, how- 
ever, was elevated to the bench during the 
year, and thereafter did not participate in 
the commission's deliberations, nor was he 
replaced on the commission membership. ) 
Moreover, all members concurred in the 
final report, with only the usual reserva- 
tion that such concurrence did not indi- 
cate full agreement with each and every 
a notable 


body 


finding in all its ramifications 
achievement for any deliberative 
working in so complex a field 

In addition to Dr. Bird, as chairman, 
the commission comprised: T. Norman 
Hurd, vice chairman, and at the time of 
appointment state budget director; Fred- 
erick W. Ecker, president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company ; Edward 
S. Foster, executive secretary of the State 
Conference Board of Farm Organiza 
tions; Weston Vernon, Jr. New York 
City tax attorney; State Senators Austin 


(Continued on page 230) 
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Citizen Action 


Edited by Elsie S. Parker 





Nonpartisan Group 
Active in Scarsdale 


Town Club Guardian 
of Community Welfare 


NE OF the nation’s most venerable 
effective community affairs 
groups, The Town Club of Scarsdale, 
New York, this past year quietly observed 
its 50th anniversary and is now busily 


and 


embarked upon the second half of its 
first century of service 

Operating through six elected officers, a 
board of governors and seventeen stand- 
ing committees having more 270 active 
public-spirited workers, The Town Club 
concerns facet of the 
life of suburban Scarsdale, a community 


only 35 minutes from midtown Manhat- 


itself with every 


tan. From a nucleus group of sixteen 
founder members in 1904, the club today 
has grown to a membership of more than 
1,100 representing a broad cross-section 
of the some 4,000 families that make up 
Scarsdale 

Listed (all 


men), and also active participants in its 


among the membership 


committee work, are some of the nation’s 


keenest executives. They are also the 
community's ablest citizens, not content 
just to commute from the “village,” but 
desirous of making their contribution to 
it. The Town Club 


vides them this opportunity. 


organization pro 


“The purpose of this club,” the consti- 
tution says, “is to promote concerted and 
intelligent action on all matters affecting 
the welfare of Scarsdale. It is to procure 


accurate information thereon for discus- 
sion and dissemination in order to assist 


in the formation of public judgment.” 


In the main this is accomplished by 


diligent year-round committee 


Committee activities embrace 


some 


work such 


diverse fields as county government, civic 
celebrations, public buildings and grounds, 
recreation, parks and highways, zoning 
and planning, taxation and finance, public 
utilities and water supply, municipal and 
state government, police and fire protec 
tion, public health and safety, Boy and 
Girl Scouts, education and school budget, 
library and local history. As the need 
arises special committees are named t 
study and report to the membership and 
the community upon problems of imme 
diate concern to the village and the area 
Many of the committee members are pro 
fessional experts in their own right and 
field of interest 

Through 50 years The Town Club has 
compiled an enviable record of 
ment. 


achieve 


Each year, through its president, the 
club initiates and supervises Scarsdale’s 
nonpartisan selective system for nomi- 
nating the village mayor and six trustees 
as their terms expire or vacancies occur 
Under this system there is one slate of 
candidates. 


Republican and Democratic 


It is endorsed by both the 
parties. de 
lection is made by a broadly representa 
tive community group, over which the 
president of The Town Club presides as 
This 
representatives of neighborhood associa 


chairman group includes elected 


tions and other citizens 

Over the years The Town Club has 
zealously guarded the nonpartisan ideal 
by firmly declining all acts that might 
have political coloration, and refusing to 
give political endorsements 

One of the first committee reports to 
receive club attention in the start of its 
second 50 years was an exhaustive 41 
page review of the 
with 


nonpartisan system 


many recommendations for refine 


ments and improvements. The report, one 


of a number made through the years on 


the nonpartisan system, will guide the 
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procedures to be followed by future com- 
muttees 

The Town Club serves also in a sim- 
ilar guiding a nonpartisan 
system of selecting candidates for the vil- 
The club’s president 


capacity in 


lage school board. 


initiates the procedures and serves as 
chairman of the nominating group. 

Ever alert to what might be encroach- 
gOV- 


resisted 


upon the autonomy of local 
ernment, The 
efforts of county or neighboring larger 


municipalities to curtail, or even possibly 


ments 


Town Club has 


engulf, Scarsdale’s village functions. 


“We still have the old-fashioned idea,” 
one Town Club committee declared, “that 
we ought to preserve every function of 
government that we can and that, as soon 
as locally we lose any function of govern- 
government to be 


ment, or allow the 


moved away from the people, we lose 


proportionately by way of interest and 


participation If our government in 
Scarsdale is worthy of commendation, it 


is because of the active interest therein 
by the people as a whole.” 

The same principle of active interest in 
the Scarsdale school system has contrib- 
that 


is generally 


uted in large measure to the fact 


today the village has what 
regarded as one of the best school pro- 
grams in the country 

Active 
into sewage disposal matters, and when 


interest has also carried over 


health authorities were not considered to 


be acting with sufficient alacrity, they 


were waited upon by a special committee 


of The Town Club 


The club lives up to its constitutional 


pledge to “procure and disseminate” in- 


formation through mailings of detailed 


committee reports to the full member- 


ship well in advance of a town meeting 


type discussion of such reports. A pub 


licity committee insures, with the help of 


local editors, that community attention 


is ocused on the reports, the recommen- 


dat uns they make, the club’s action there- 


on and the reasons for this action. 
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How to Silence 


the Mayor 


know all 
Not 


Jones of River- 


Some public officials 


the answers, or profess to 
Mayor Robert C 
dale, New Jersey. During a civic 


education program, a _ schoolboy 
which left his 
The 


1s ki Inaped, 


posed a question 


mouth hanging ques 
tion: “If the 


who pays the ransom?” 


open 


mayor 











In the early days the club carried its 


informational activities to a remarkable 
degree when it opposed the tax collector's 
custom of requiring taxpayers to call at 
his house to pay their bills. If a forget 
ful delinquent let the date slip past, he 


“Not The 


arranged to have tax 


paid a penalty right,” said 
( lub, 


mailed to the 


Town and 
bills 


expense 


citizenry at its own 


Covers Many Subjects 


The club has played an aggressive role 
in furthering the study of, and action upon, 


such subjects as town planning, taxes, 


mosquito control, fluoridation of water, 


anti-rabies inoculations for dogs and rag 
weed elimination. It supports the village's 
extensive recreational program and initi 
own where it be 


ates projects of its 


lieves a need exists. No community prob 
lem is too large and virtually none is too 
small for The Town Club to tackle 
Membership is not to be taken lightly 
Members are “limited to those men who 
are interested in the promotion of the 
purposes of this club and who have re 
sided within the village of Scarsdale for 
twelve consecutive 


a period of at least 


months.” A member's name is proposed 


and 
forth 


in writing by two active members 


with accompanying letters setting 


held of 


After meeting members of 


the candidate's interests and his 


qualifications 
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the admissions committee, and upon vote 
by the governing board, he is accepted. 
Soon thereafter he may find himself at- 
tending night and weekend committee ses- 
sions, expounding his committee’s cause at 
bi-monthly meetings of the full member- 
ship, and generally becoming a valuable 
working citizen of the community. 

As such he is perpetuating Scarsdale’s 
Town Club and insuring its continued 
service for another 50 years. 

Further information regarding The 
Town Club is available from the club 
secretary, Harold H. Bennett, Post Office 
Box 86, Scarsdale, New York. 

R. T. Nimmons 
Scarsdale Town Club 


Massachusetts Citizens 
Organize for Home Rule 


PURRED by continuing attempts of 
the state legislature to snipe at the 
optional charter plans granted the state’s 
cities, Massachusetts advocates of home 
rule met in Worcester on February 26 to 
form a statewide organization for the 
purpose of securing and protecting home 
rule. The meeting was called by two 
prominent Worcester citizens, Francis A. 
Harrington and Thomas S. Green, Jr., 
both former presidents of the Citizens’ 
Plan E Association of Worcester. At- 
tending were 36 representatives of six- 
teen cities. Alfred Willoughby, execu- 
tive director, and Allen H. Seed, Jr., as- 
sistant director, of the National Munici- 
pal League, as well as George H. Hal- 
lett, Jr., executive secretary of the Citi- 
zens Union of New York City, also were 
present. 

After hearing various speakers dur- 
ing an all-day session, the group voted to 
appoint a committee charged with the 
reponsibility of organizing a state home 
rule organization. Mr. Harrington was 
made chairman of the committee with 
power to name the balance of its mem- 
bership. 
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“That was an 
meeting Saturday in Worcester... , 
said the Worcester Telegram editorially 
on February 28. “The idea that Worces- 
ter must be curbed and badgered by the 
state legislature, regarding such things 
as its Plan E charter and municipal multi- 
deck parking garages, is politically un- 
sound. It harms both the state govern- 
ments and the municipal governments.” 


Philadelphia Needs Citizen 
Group to Study Personnel 


Under the home rule charter of Phila- 
delphia, the city administration is permit- 
ted to appoint volunteer advisory groups 
to aid various commissions in their work. 
According to Civic Affairs, published by 
the Committee of Seventy, “the city ad- 
ministration has as many volunteer ad- 
visory groups as there are letters of the 
alphabet. Starting with ‘A’, the Art 
Commission, they end with ‘Z’, the Zon- 
ing Board of Adjustment... . 

“Over one hundred capable men and 
women, many specialists in their fields, 
give freely of their time and effort to 
assist elected and appointed municipal 
officials to give you better public serv- 
ice,” says the bulletin. 

The committee feels, however, that yet 
another board—a man power commis- 
sion—is needed. Such a group could in- 
vestigate the personnel of all depart- 
ments to “determine if a thorough and 
comprehensive study is needed.” There 
have been claims of 4,000 “drones” on 
the city payroll. “What organizations are 
capable of doing a satisfactory man pow- 
er utilization study? How should it be 
accomplished and at what cost? These 
questions could be answered by a volun- 
teer advisory commission authorized to 
investigate and make recommendations. 
Then the citizens may learn through un- 
biased sources how this question should 
be answered: ‘Do we need 20,000-25,900- 
30,000 municipal employees to provide 


important home rule 
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essential services for the city of Phila- 
delphia?’ ” 


Spokane League Reports 
on 1954 Activities 


In its News Letter for January 1955, 
the Municipal League of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, makes a report to members on 
1954 activities : 

“Those projects which the league has 
completed include the organization of 
the Spokane Lay Commission 
for Public metropolitan and 
fringe area evaluation 
report for 1954 elections, joint commit- 
tee ‘All Spokane Votes’ in cooperation 
with many civic groups, vacated Union 
Pacific shop site rezoned for non-nuisance 
construction 


Citizens 
Schools, 


study, candidate 


industrial or commercial 
and use, city-wide observation of consti- 
tution day, ordinance to restrict dogs in 
Spokane, register to vote contest, notariz- 


ing of absentee ballots and rides for 





Planning Group Organizes 


More than a hundred represen- 


tatives of regional planning 


groups attended a meeting in 
Philadelphia to take final steps to 
Metro- 


Organizations. 


establish the Council of 
Regional 
had 


under an 


politan 


The group previously been 
organizing 
committee constituted some months 
earlier. A constitution was adopted 


and The 


new Ledyard 


functioning 


officers were elected. 
president is 7 
director of 
Area 


Commission ; 


Blakeman, executive 
the Detroit 
Regional Planning 


the vice president is Henry Fagin, 


Metropolitan 


planning director of the Regional 
Plan Association of New York. 
Headquarters for the new organ- 
ization are at the offices of the 
American Planning and Civic As- 
sociation in Washington, D. C. 
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handicapped, study of the initiatives for 
general election and report of findings. 
“Studies are currently under way and 
future recommendations will be made on 
air pollution and smoke city 
manager operations, public transit prob- 
lems, municipal revenues 
and expenditures, needs for a separate 
traffic court, juvenile needs and sewage 
disposal plant site. 
league 


control, 


comparative 


projects include 
center, TV 
Planning 
City 


“Continuing 
beautification, 
information 


river civic 
public programs, 
Program presentations for the 


Planner, and others.” 


What Makes the 
Active Citizen Tick 
EEKING 


vates people to participate in gov- 
ernmental affairs, the National Associa- 
tion of Civic Secretaries distributed ques- 


information on what moti 


tionnaires at certain sessions of the Na- 
tional Municipal League’s National Con- 
ference on Government at Kansas City, 
Missouri. Some 71 replies have now been 
received 

According to a report just issued by 
NACS, the heart of the questionnaire was 
the question as to what chiefly influenced 
the person concerned to undertake his 
first (Re- 
spondents were asked to rank influences 


participation in government. 


listed in the questionnaire 1, 2, 3, etc., but 
many failed to do this.) 
Here are the results: 


Feeling of civic responsibility 55 
Influence of friends or teachers 19 
Parents were active in govern- 
mental affairs 
Influence of friends or others 
who were active 
Contacted by organization and 
urged to participate 
Opportunities for a career 
Desire to improve income op- 
portunities 
Desire to make contacts and 
new friends 
Encouragement of church 
Encouragement of employer 
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Using first choices only, “feeling of 
civic responsibility” and “influence of 
friends or teachers” again placed first and 
second. 

Motivating forces stated by participants 
were: “Realization that if we are to have 
honest capable government someon: with 
those characteristics must take part”; 
“Desire as a parent to improve our local 
public affairs”; “Saw opportunities to 
correct laxity and corruption in govern- 
ment”; “Urge to make democracy suc- 
cessful”; and many more. 

Those interested in securing a copy of 
the questionnaire, together with the re- 
port, should write to the president of the 
association, Raymond D. Black, execu- 
tive director of the Citizens League of 
Greater Minneapolis, 601 Syndicate 
Building, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 


Luncheon Launches Campaign 


The bienniel membership luncheon of 
the Dallas Citizens’ Charter Association 
was held on February 18 with a capacity 
crowd of nearly a thousand attending. 
The affair was the signal for the start 
of the association’s campaign to re-elect 
its slate of candidates for city council at 
the April 5 election. 


Educating Young Citizens 


According to a report in The American 
City for February, “The city of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, doesn’t wait until its citi- 
zens are 21 years of age to make friends 
with them.” Mayor Thomas P. Bryan 
comments that Richmond is showing its 
teenagers that they are citizens now—not 
citizens of tomorrow. The plan is the 
brain child of Miss M. Virginia Sny- 
dor, head of the history department at 
Thomas Jefferson High School. It in- 
cludes “attendance at bi-monthly city 
council meetings, follow-up classroom 
discussions, reports about Richmond's 
municipal operations, interviews with 
councilmen and talks by city government 
officials. Students use their knowledge 
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of government to discuss city operations 
effectively and intelligently with their 
elders, to urge action on the part of citi- 
zens of voting age, to encourage voting 
on municipal matters and to operate their 
own model school governments. 

The trustees of Tufts College and the 
trustees of the Civic Education Founda- 
tion have announced their joint action 
in establishing the Tufts Civic Educa- 
tion Center to continue and develop the 
work carried on under the foundation by 
the Civic Education Project. The latter, 
under the co-direction of Henry W. 
Holmes and John J. Mahoney, was 
formerly located in Cambridge. Purpose 
of the project is to fashion and promote 
a comprehensive program of education 
for American citizenship, particularly at 
the secondary school level. 


Colleges Train Students 


According to a report issued by Bos- 
ton University, “A grant from the Mau- 
rice and Laura Falk Foundation has 
made possible the establishment of the 
Citizens Project so that all the students 
of Boston University may learn about 
politics through intelligent participation. 
In conjunction with the Citizenship 
Project, the major political parties have 
generously placed their political facili- 
ties at the disposal of the students so 
that they may see the political process in 
operation. The project, now in its third 
year, is aiding students “in the develop- 
ment of a genuine and lasting interest in 
politics.” Among the tasks students un- 
dertake are these: They sit in on policy- 
making meetings, aid in the preparation 
of political speeches, help spread pub- 
licity, aid in the compilation of voters’ 
lists, do vital ward and precinct work, 
organize rallies, cavalcades 
and TV and radio appearances of candi- 
dates. 

The Chicago City Club’s Bulletin re- 
ports that three Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology students have joined the club's 


receptions, 
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Committee on City Planning and Hous- 
ing “with a view to attending its meet- 
ings and participating in its work. . . 
Primary purpose of this arrangement is 
to give the student members opportunity 
for practical experience to supplement 
their academic training.” 


Council and Citizens 
The city council of Hampton, Virginia, 
mindful that but few in most cities can 
qualify as informed citizens, has inau- 
gurated a plan to remedy the situation. 
According to an editorial in the Times- 
Herald of Newport News, “The proce- 
dure is to have, once a month, repre- 
sentatives from various organizations of 
the municipality or the Peninsula present 
for informal discussions with their gov- 
ernmental body of various phases of mu- 
nicipal services. The representatives of 
the participating organizations then go 
back to their respective groups and re- 
port on what happened in the discussion 
sessions.” Representatives of 29 civic 
groups were present at the first confer- 
ence. 
Institute Planned for June 
The eleventh annual Institute of Com- 
munity Leadership will be held June 16- 
19 at Hobart College, Geneva, New York. 
The institute is arranged each year by the 
New York State Citizens’ Council, Inc., 
and presents an opportunity for the lay- 
man as well as the trained professional 
community worker from key organiza- 
tions to plot intelligent approaches to 
pressing problems confronting communi 
ties today. 


By-laws and Manual 

The Citizens Plan E 
Worcester, Massachusetts, has available 
for distribution copies of its by-laws as 


Association of 


well as its Directors’ Manual. The asso- 
ciation’s address is 274 Main Street, 
Worcester. 


Strictly Personal 


John Boucher, formerly manager of 
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the San Diego Taxpayers Association, 
has resigned to become manager of the 
San Diego Chamber of Commerce. Jack 
Leppert has succeeded him as manager of 
the Taxpayers Association. 





PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION 


(Continued from page 211) 


One was filed by a representative from 
a Worcester district. 


P. R. Interest in Bay 
State Seeks New Channel 


Finding continued difficulty in getting 
specific authority for new P. R. adoptions 
or re-adoptions from the Massachusetts 
legislature, proportionalists of the Bay 
State have joined forces with other civic 
leaders and officials in a move for general 
municipal home rule. Home rule provi- 
sions such as those in effect in New York, 
Ohio, Missouri and other states would 
make it possible for any city to adopt 
P. R. without specific authorization; and 
the more general goal is already enlisting 
influential people who are of two minds 
about P. R. 

If the legislature does not respond by 
enacting an ordinary law, a home rule 
mandate can be written into the consti- 
tution by a popular petition backed by 
one-fourth of the legislature’s members 
and a referendum vote of the people. 


A meeting to organize a statewide home 
rule (referred to on page 
218) was held in Worcester, February 26 
Among those in attendance were P. R 
leaders from Worcester and Cambridge, 
which will hold P. R. elections for their 
councils and school committees as usual 
this fall, and from Gloucester, which 
voted for adoption of P. R. with the city 
manager plan in 1949 but was prevented 
by act of the legislature from using P. R. 


organization 
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Researcher’s Digest 


Edited by William F. Larsen 





Governor Praises 
Research Groups 


Herter of Massachusetts 
Voices Need for Bureaus 


(5 OVERNOR Christian A. Herter of 

Massachusetts took occasion not long 
ago to say a few kind words about citi- 
zen research agencies in an address before 
the Bureau of Municipal Research and 
the Pennsylvania Economy League, Inc., 
(Eastern Division) at a luncheon in Phil- 
adelphia. The address is printed in full 
in a bulletin put out by the two agencies 
on November 22, 1954, on the occasion of 
their merger which the luncheon cele- 
brated. 

After some words on the need for 
“Modernizing the Governmental Ma- 
chinery,” which indeed, was the title of 
his remarks, Governor Herter went on 
to describe some experiences in his home 
state : 

“The rough equivalent of what you 
have here in the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search and the Pennsylvania Economy 
League we have in the Massachusetts 
Federation of Taxpayers Associations. 

“If with your taxpayers group the new 
governor of Pennsylvania can parallel my 
experience with the Massachusetts fed- 
eration, he will find himself in possession 
of something he cannot find in govern- 
ment itseli—an objective agency for quick 
study and recommendation as knotty 
problems arise, confidential assistance in 
as many ways as he seeks it, wide sup- 
port for broad fiscal and administrative 
policies—and he will find himself left with 
all credit for whatever is constructively 
accomplished. . . . 

“Thus, I have been glad during my 
occupancy of the governor's chair that 
Massachusetts has an active citizen or- 


ganization sufficiently well financed to 
employ a staff of long experience in re- 
search and public administration. My 
task has thereby been made easier and I 
think it can fairly be said that the prog- 
ress we have made has been greater than 
it would have been without the alert as- 
sistance the Taxpayers Federation has 
been able to provide.” 


Researchers Analyze 
School Problems 


JUFFORTS to find at least tentative an- 


swers to pressing school problems 


never cease. Four recent reports cover 


various aspects of modern educational 
needs. 

The Wyoming Taxpayers Association 
in Cheyenne has issued a brochure called 
Classrooms for How Many? A jump 
in enrollment from 68,000 in 1954 to 
86,000 in 1961 is estimated. The Wash- 
ington State Research Council in Se- 
attle and Olympia has put out the third 
SC hool 


of a public 


latest is 


series of problem 
The More 
Classrooms, Their Planning and Financ- 


studies entitled, 
ing. Among suggestions offered: small 
weak districts should be 
state assistance should not always be as- 
sumed to be available, state aid should be 


consolidated, 


based upon need and local effort rather 
than mere “entitlement,” and the use of 
scattered or dwelling-type 
should be tried. 

A Hope and a Prayer is uttered by the 
Pennsylvania Economy League ( Western 


classrooms 


Division) in its study of school finances 
in Pittsburgh for 1955 bearing this title. 
The burden of the piece is (a) increased 
state aid for Pittsburgh or (b) increased 
tax resources for the Pittsburgh school 
system. 

The November 1954 issue of The Wis- 
consin Taxpayer, periodical of the Wis- 
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consin Taxpayers Association, contained 
notes on the University of Wisconsin 
budget. Instruction of students alone 
took about 35 per cent of a $23,000,000 
budget and genera! educational activities 
took about 68 per cent of the total. These 
educational include: instruct- 
ing students, conducting adult and edu- 
cational and public service programs, and 
general programs. Hospitals 
and other activities took the balance of 
the budget. The extent to which uni- 
versities have become multi-purpose agen 
cies is revealed by this recent survey. 


activities 


research 


Cleveland Bureau Celebrates 
Eleventh Birthday 


The Cleveland Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search has recently celebrated its elev- 
enth anniversary of service to civic effort 
in Cleveland. The bureau is a nonparti- 
san fact-finding agency supported by 
voluntary citizen subscription 

It was organized to provide a perma- 
nent staff of professional administrative 
research analysts to work with public 
officials in assisting the improvement of 
local government in Cuyahoga County. 

It has published a number of impor- 
tant studies, the most recent of which is 
a report to the board of county commis- 
sioners, Development of the Administra- 
tive Officer in Cuyahoga County. 

Noting the growth in importance of 
county government, the report calls at- 
tention to the successful use of the chief 
administrative officer plan in thirteen 
California The office was set 
up in Cuyahoga County in 1952 in an 
attempt to cope with mounting adminis- 


counties. 


trative problems and the report concludes 
that it has been a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to an improved and expanding coun- 
ty government situation in that area. 
The report notes in particular that this 
plan has improved county budgeting, has 
assisted personnel and pay plans, has im- 
proved purchasing procedures and has 
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promoted planning on a metropolitan 
basis. It recommends additional positions 
to increase the effectiveness of the ad- 
ministrative office and points in the direc- 
tion of creating a central administrative 
staff agency under the control of the 
board of county commissioners. 


New Jersey Group Reports 


on 25 Years of Activity 


Celebrating 25 years of service and re- 
search, the New Jersey Taxpayers As- 
sociation has issued a report covering the 
highlights of the association’s record in 
1954. The association is the taxpayers’ 
voice in the state capital. It 
to the administration, critic, 
analyst, financial expert and watchdog of 
the public interest. 

During 1954 the varieties of activities 


is advisor 
legislative 


engaged in and publications issued cov- 
ered a wide portion of the public affairs 
A brief listing of the major 
guiding munici- 


spectrum. 
areas of work follows: 
pal growth, water supply, school aid, state 
budget, medical college, improving mu- 
nicipal budgets, intergovernmental 
administration, im- 

institutions, local 


rela- 
tions, assessment 

provement of state 
government finance, state legislation on 
salaries and other matters, optional mu 
nicipal charter laws, and a host of special 
and research 


informational services too 


numerous to classify. 


Texas Institute Has 
New Publication 


Jeginning in January 1955, the Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs of the University 
of Texas commenced publication of a 
new periodical, Public Affairs Comment 
It is to be issued bi-monthly and will be 
devoted to the discussion of current prob 


lems in public affairs. 

Volume I, No. 1, is taken up with a 
study by Lynn F. Anderson, 
director of the institute, of “Problems and 


assistant 
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Prospects in Texas State Finance.” An- 
derson discusses the general fund deficit, 
the growing expenditure rate, new selec- 
tive taxes and the problem of tax plan- 
ning. Stuart A. MacCorkle, director of 
the institute, indicates that single copies 
of the four-page periodical will be avail- 
able on a complimentary basis. 


Chicago Civic Federation 
Considers Budget 


Newton C. Farr, speaking for the Civic 
Federation of Chicago, appeared before 
the public budget hearing in Chicago as 
city officials considered a tentative esti- 
mate of $464,000,000 for 1955, up 
$41,000,000 over 1954. The federation did 
not favor a proposal to raise salaries in 
the police and fire departments while 
shortening working hours and adding ad- 
ditional men. Present limited revenues 
were noted as the reason. 

In a statement released by Harland C. 
Stockwell, executive secretary, the city 
was advised that the federation did favor : 

Executive Budget . . . where mayor 
would develop budget program for yea: 
rather than city council; 

Establishment of Legislative Reference 
Bureau ... to supply council with fac- 
tual studies on important matters; 

Elimination of city council approval of 
contracts over $2,500; 

Reduction in size of council . . . to co- 
incide with Home Rule Commission rec- 
ommendation for council of 35, 25 from 
wards and 10 at large; 

Increase in salary of top city officials 

. as only way to attract and keep 
good “career” men in public jobs; 

Setting up an integrated pay plan 
which would standardize wages and hours 
for same jobs no matter in which de- 
partment or local government performed 
. . thus eliminate costly competition 
between departments and governments; 
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Consolidation of pension funds . . . un- 
der which eleven existing funds (total in 
city eight, park district two, and board 
of education one) would be reduced to 
two; earlier recommendation to merge 
local and state teachers’ funds ; 


Consolidated management of depart- 
ment of buildings and community con- 
servation board . . . federation holds that 
too many housing and redevelopment 
agencies (seven in all) exist now; 

Increase in Chicago Plan Commission's 
funds to allow progress of “urban renew- 
al program.” 


Michigan Research Council 
Finds Unwise Expenses 


HE Citizens 
Michigan has issued a 40-page re- 
search report which highlights what is 
described as “administrative bungling” by 
state officials and agencies. It is said that 
this has resulted in the unnecessary ex- 
penditure of at least $1,880,000 in Michi- 
gan tuberculosis bond funds since 1951. 


The study indicates that nearly 1,100 
empty TB beds exist at state hospitals. 
Cumbersome administrative machinery 
was used to distribute the bond money 
voted in 1950 and the lack of central 
executive direction in Michigan led to 
inappropriate decisions about hospital lo- 
cation, which were tinged with political 
considerations. 

The result of diffused responsibility 
and the inadequate attention given to the 
program by boards meeting infrequently 
and having little or no staff or facilities 
for program formulation and policy re- 
view points up a major weakness in 
Michigan government. The net result 
has been that there are now an undue 
number of TB beds located in the wrong 
places, at a cost 60 per cent, greater 
than that which was commoni¥ under- 
stood to have been authorized, by the 
people. ? 


Research Council of 
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High Court Decision 
Important for Planning 


Researchers interested in planning and 
redevelopment will note with interest 
the decision of the U.S. Supreme Court 
upholding the constitutionality of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 
1945. 

According to the American Society of 
Planning Officials and the National As- 
sociation of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials, the November 22, 1954, decision 
has a number of significant aspects. 


The decision is regarded as adding 
great weight to the rulings previously 
handed down by the highest courts in 
twenty states that redevelopment agencies 
may use the power of eminent domain to 
acquire blighted areas for re-sale to pri- 
vate developers. Redevelopment enabling 
laws had been ruled invalid in two states 
—Georgia and Florida—but Georgia vo- 
ters later approved an amendment to the 
state constitution authorizing the exercise 
of eminent domain for slum clearance. 

The unanimous decision differed in 
some respects from the lower court's 
view of redevelopment powers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia case, even though that 
court had also said the law was valid. 
For instance, the Supreme Court said it 
did not share the lower court’s doubt 
about whether private property could be 
taken not only to clear an area of slums 
but also to develop a better balanced, 
more attractive community. 

Quoies from the U.S. Supreme Court 
decision, written by Justice William O. 
Douglas, illustrate the broadness of the 
language which includes aesthetics as a 
proper consideration in planning for ur- 
ban renewal : 

“The concept of the public welfare is 
broad and inclusive. . The values it 
represents are spiritual as well as physi- 
cal, aesthetic as well as monetary. It is 
within the power of the legislature to de- 
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termine that the community should be 
beautiful as well as healthy, spacious as 
well as clean, well balanced as well as 
carefully patrolled.” 

The high court also took exception to 
the lower court’s definition of slums, say- 
ing that it was too narrow and that it 
failed to take into account the need to 
eliminate blighted areas that produce 
slums. 

The Supreme Court noted, too, that 
it is for the legislature, not the judiciary, 
to decide whether a proper way of re- 
developing a blighted area is to resell it 
for private use. The lower court had 
appeared uncertain as to whether prop- 
erty could be taken from one business- 
man and sold later to another. The court 
said that this use of eminent domain is 
proper, always providing that the con- 
stitutional requirement for just compen- 
sation is met. 

There are several reasons why the de- 
cision is seen as relating to state action 
in the fields of planning, housing and re- 
development: (1) The 
from the court that has the final say on 
whether any law conflicts with the con- 
stitution; (2) this particular 
deals with a law that is comparable to 
state redevelopment legislation; (3) the 
words about the 


opinion comes 


decision 


opinion says that its 
powers of the legislature apply “whether 
it be Congress legislating concerning the 
District of Columbia . . 
legislating concerning local affairs.’ 

A final reason why the decision is ex- 
pected to have an impact on state litiga- 
tion is that it refers to two non-federal 
Connecticut and one in 


. or the states 


cases—one in 
Virginia—in giving approval to planning 
on an area basis, rather than parcel by 
parcel. 

On December 7, the Supreme Court 
took another action in this field. On that 
date it refused to review a California 
District Court of Appeal decision which 
sustained the constitutionality of that 
state’s community redevelopment law 





Books in Review 


Judicial Chaos 


Bap HovusekeertInc—Tue ADMINIs- 
TRATION OF THE New York Courts. 
Report of the Special Committee on 
Studies and Surveys of the Administra- 
tion of Justice. New York City, The 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York, 1955. ix, 159 pp. 

With special funds from the New York 
Foundation and John D. Rockefeller, III, 
a special Committee on Studies and Sur- 
veys, of the Bar Association of New 
York City, engaged a staff and reviewed 
the condition of the judiciary of New 
York State. 

The study was undoubtedly stimulated 
by the success of the streamlining of the 
New Jersey courts by reforms developed 
over several years under the leadership 
of Arthur T. Vanderbilt. The report 
points to the existence of eighteen dif- 
ferent court systems in the state with ad- 
ministrative autonomy, resulting in stag- 
nation in court administration and ab- 
sence of management because “it has no 
one in charge.” 

Delays in trials from 36 to 49 months 
at some points are cited, calendars being 
crowded in some courts while judges in 
others have little to do. Existing ar- 
rangements for shifting judges to relieve 
crowded calendars have demonstrated in- 
effectiveness, justices sometimes being as- 
signed from courts that are congested to 
courts which are not. 

Wide discrepancies in the costs and 
staffs are exhibited and the expenses 
elude control because judges fix salaries 
of their court staffs which are sometimes 
highly political and “it was no surprise 
to discover that court employees in these 
courts are the highest paid in the world.” 

There is a bill at Albany to create 
a board of the judges who will select an 
administrator to serve as business man- 
ager of the state court system with ex- 
tensive powers. It was submitted by the 
Temporary Commission on the Courts, 


which has been at work for two years 
under the leadership of Harrison Tweed. 
The commission has encountered caustic 
opposition from the judges of one of the 
departments, with some support in the 


other three. 
<<. 


Wampum to Greenbacks 


FrnanciAL History or THE UNITED 
States. By Paul Studenski and Herman 
E. Kroos. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1952. 528 pp. $6.50 

This comprehensive text, spanning the 
period between the time wampum was 
made legal tender in Massachusetts Bay 
Colony (1643) to well into the postwar 
period (the final tables in the book in- 
clude state-local receipts for 1950), will 
undoubtedly find its largest group of 
readers in our colleges and universities 
It will be a pity, however, if it is not 
more widely read, for Professors Studen- 
ski and Kroos have produced a highly 
readable volume, one-third of which is 
devoted to developments from the 1930 
depression onward. This should prove of 
considerable usefulness and interest to 
the mature reader whose formal study of 
economics and government finances ended 
about that time. 

While the problems of financing war 
and depression take a healthy portion of 
the book’s chapters, state and local fiscal 
affairs receive a well rounded treatment. 
Government, in fact, is looked at whole 
in this study, and the interaction of 
federal-state-local affairs clearly dis 
played. 

A brief bibliography is included, as are 
tabulations of federal receipts, expendi- 
tures and debt in 1870-1950 and the heads 
of the United States Treasury, Federal 
Reserve Board and General Accounting 
Office. The index is adequate. Labeled 
as the “first edition,” the volume includes 
in its introduction the authors’ acknow!l- 
edgement of their indebtedness to Davis 
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Rich Dewey’s earlier classic of the same 
title. 
W.S.S. 


Study in Contrasts 


Tue History or tHe New York City 
Lecistature. By Frederick Shaw. New 
York City, Columbia University Press, 
1954. viii, 300 pp. $4.50. 

The world’s greatest city limps along 
with a “discredited” and “ineffective” 
legislative body which, over the 60 years 
here chronicled, has deservedly lost func- 
tion after function. 

Currently it is not as bad as it was 
prior to 1938. In a lucid interval from 
1938 to 1949 inclusive it was elected by 
proportional representation and acquired 
a sharply contrasting respectability and 
usefulness, so much so, in fact, that 
Tammany in a masked attack dragged a 
“Red” herring the scene and 
restored single-member districts which 
promptly gave it control of 24 (currently 
23) out of 25 seats instead of the scant 
majority to which its popular support 
entitles it. 

The story is well and thoroughly told. 
The superiority of the P. R. experience is 
abundantly substantiated with facts still 
fresh in memory. The account stops short 
of describing and appraising the current 
relapsing condition, now that the minority 
of public-spirited non-political characters 
who were the freshening feature of the 
P. R. period have (with the outstanding 
exception of the lonely self-sacrificing 
figure of Stanley Isaacs) been excluded 
from all chance of election. 


across 


R. §. C. 


Tax Correlation 


FeperaL-State-Locat Tax CorReLa- 
tion. By Kenneth W. Gemmill, L. L. 
Ecker-Racz, etc. Princeton (New Jer- 
sey), Tax Institute, 1954. 256 pp. $5.00 

Another in the timely and important 
series of annual symposium volumes has 
come from the Tax Institute, of Prince- 
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ton, New lersey, under the direction of 
Dr. Mabel L. Walker. This series of 
papers points up both the problems and 
possibilities of unsnarling the tangle of 
our intergovernmental relations. If we 
may judge from the intensive examina- 
tion of the problem which this book 
represents, it appears that serious students 
were getting after the matter long before 
the Eisenhower Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations began its delibera- 
tions. 

The papers discuss the questions from 
the viewpoint of tax theory and tax prac- 
tice. The merits of centralized versus de- 
centralized methods of raising revenue 
and the relationship of grant-in-aid pro 
grams to both methods receive close at- 
tention. The general theme of most of 
the symposium participants is that inas- 
much as a full solution, such as separa- 
tion of tax sources (if it were desirable), 
is unlikely, the best hope is for making 
some kind of administrative sense out of 
the many levels and areas of taxation and 
revenue; that is, the effective resolution 
of existing administrative conflicts in 
taxation. 

W.F.L 


Controt. or FeperaL GoveRNMENT 
Expenpirures. A Statement on Na- 
tional Policy by the Research and Policy 
Committee. New York 22, Committee 
for Economic Development, 1955. 33 pp. 

A competent and lucid explanation for 
laymen of the existing budget proce- 
dures of the federal with 
some well studied suggestions for pro- 
cedural improvement in Congress. 


Additional Books 
and Pamphlets 


Assessment 
Proceepincs 1954 Scnoot ror Muwnic- 
1AL Assessors. Madison, League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities, 1954. 107 pp. 


$2.00. 


government 
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RELATIONSHIP OF Price AND ASSESSED 
Va.ue or Rear Estate Soitp 1n Puira- 
pecpuia, 1943-53. Philadelphia, City 
Planning Commission, October 1954. 
16 pp. 

Auditing 

Guiwe To MUNICIPAL AUDITING IN 
Louisiana. Baton Rouge, Public Affairs 
Research Council of Louisiana, February 
1955. 32 pp. 25 cents. 

Civil Service 

Ittinois State Personnet ADMINIs- 
TRATION: A GeneraL View. (Report 
Pursuant to Proposal 410 Sponsored by 
the Commission on State Personnel Ad- 
ministration.) Springfield, Illinois Legis- 
lative Council, November 1953. 31 pp. 

Council-manager Plan 

Recent COUNCIL-MANAGER DeEvVELop- 
MENTS AND Directory or COUNCIL-MAN- 
AGeR Cities. Chicago, International City 
Managers’ Association, January 1955. 
32 pp. $1.00. 

County Government 

Tue GovernMENT or DALLAs County, 
Texas. By John M. Claunch. Dallas, 
Southern Methodist University Press, 
1954. xii, 217 pp. $4.00. 

Defense 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT IN THE De- 
PARTMENT OF Derense. Washington, 
D. C., Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
Advisory Committee on Fiscal Organiza- 
tion and Procedures, October 1954. 77 pp. 

Education 

FeperaL Funps ror Epucation 1952- 
53 and 1953-54. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education, 1954. 130 
pp. 45 cents. 

Loca Pustic Scnoot Expenses AND 
State Ai tn Connecticut Including 
Data for the School Year 1953-54. Hart- 
ford, Connecticut Public Expenditure 
Council, January 1955. 33 pp. 

Texas Pustic SCHOOLS UNDER THE 
Minimum FounpAtion Procram. An 
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Evaluation, 1949-1954: Report No. 1, A 
SUMMARY OF A SURVEY FoR THE STATE 
Boarp or Epvucation. Austin, Texas 
Research League, 1954. 96 pp 

Scnoot Districr Mercers. Frankfort, 
Legislative Research Commission for the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, December 
1954. 69 pp. 

State Ar ror EpucaTion witH Spe- 
CIAL Rererence To New Yorx Ciry. 
Report of the Fact Finding Committee on 
State Aid for Education. Brooklyn, New 
York, the Committee, 1954. xi, 431 pp. 

Tae Srate’s Responsisitiry Towarp 
ProstemMs or Hicuer Epucation. St. 
Paul, Minnesota Legislative Research 
Committee, December 1954, iii, 60 pp. 

Wuat Faces Outo’s Pustic Scnoors? 
A Brief Digest of the Report of the Ohio 
School Survey Committee. Columbus, 
Ohio, the Committee, 1954. 72 pp. 

Federal Survey 

PaperworK MANAGEMENT. Part I—IN 
THE Unirep States GOVERNMENT. Report 
to the Congress. Washington, D. C., Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, January 1955. 
31 pp. 15 cents. 

Task Force Report on Paperwork 
MANAGEMENT. Part I—In tHe UNITED 
States Washington, D. C., Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government, January 1955. vii, 66 
pp. 30 cents. 

PERSONNEL AND Civit Service. A 
Report to the Congress. Washington, 
D. C., Commission on the Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, February 1955. x, 101 pp. 40 cents. 

Task Force Report on PERSONNEL 
AND Crvit Service. Washington, D. C., 
Commission on the Executive Branch of 
the Government, February 1955. xxiv, 252 
pp. 75 cents. 

Income 

Nationa Income. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of 
Business Economics, National Income Di- 
vision, 1954. v, 249 pp. $1.50. 
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Intergovernmenial Relations 

Report oN Feperat-State RELATIONS. 
Dover (Delaware), Governor's Commit- 
tee on Intergovernmental Relations, 
September 1954. 100 pp. 

Report OF THE PENNSYLVANIA Com- 
MISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELA- 
Harrisburg, the Commission, 
SS pp. 


TIONS. 
January 1955. 
Juvenile Delinquency 
A Proposat ror DEALING witnH YouTH 
IN THE Courts. Report of Subcommit- 
tee on Youth and Family in the Courts. 
New York, Temporary Commission on 
the Courts of the State of New York. 

November, 1954. 60 pp. 
Judiciary 
State EXPENDITURES FOR JUDICIAL AND 
Law ENForRCEMENT Chicago 
37, Council of State Governments, August 
1954. 35 pp. $1.00 
Legislative Bodies 
Tue Ittrnors Lectsiative Process. By 
Samuel K. Steiner. 
University of 


PURPOSES. 


Gove and Gilbert Y 
Illinois, Institute 
Affairs, June 


Urbana, 
of Government and Public 
1954. 43 pp 
Management 

MANAGEMENT Prostems: A SyMpo- 
stum. Albuquerque, University of New 
Mexico, Department of Government, Di- 
vision of Research, June 1954. 70 pp 
50 cents. 

Metropolitan Areas 

Tue GOVERNMENT OF METROPOLITAN 
Miami! Chicago, Public Administration 
Service, December 1954. xii, 194 pp. 
AND Town FI- 
NANCE. Schaffer. Storrs, 
University of Institute of 
Public Service, November 1954. vi, 29 pp. 


25 cents. 


GROWING SUBURBS 
By Beldon H 
Connecticut, 


Old Age 
Tue Senne Acen Prostem IN THE 
Unirep States. By Dorothy C. Tomp- 
kins. Berkeley, University of California, 


1For a review, see page 206, this issue. 
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Bureau of Public Administration, Janu- 
ary 1955. 82 pp. $1.50 
Pensions 

Report oF THE State COMMISSION ON 
PENSIONS ON ADVISABILITY oF CoorDI- 
NATING SoctAL Security COVERAGE AND 
Benerits Provives sy Pustic EMpLover 
Pensions In New York State. Albany, 
New York, the Commission, 1955. 58 pp 


Reapportionment 
LEGISLATIVE REAPPORTIONMENT (re 
Paul, Minnesota Legislative 


October 1954. iii, 


issued). St 
Research Committee, 
41 pp 
Salaries 
Scnoot Teacuers’ SALAries In LARGE 
Citres 1954-1955. New York, The 
Foundation, February 1955. 24 pp 


Tax 


Tax Exemption 
Homesteap Tax Ex- 


Cheyenne, Wy 


AND 
W YOMING 


VETERANS 
EMPTIONS IN 
Taxpayers Association, January 
8 pp 

Taxation and Finance 

An ANALYsIs or THe 48 Strate Tax 
Systems 1n 1953. By Harold L. Hender- 
son. St Institute of 
Governmental Research, 1954 
or FeperaL Government Ex 
PENDITURES. A Statement of National 
Policy. By Policy Com 
New York, Committee for Eco 


oming 
1955 


Paul, Minnesota 
32 Ppp 
ConTrRot 
Research and 
mittee, 
nomic Development, January 1955. 30 pp 
GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN CITY 
Washington D. C., U. S 
Bureau of the 


Lo Al 
Areas in 1953. 
Department of Commerce, 
Census, 1955 

Loca, GoveERNMENT’S SHARE OF STATE- 
COLLeEcTeD HicGhway Funps anp Reve- 
nwuges—A 1955 Resurvey. By John R 
Kerstetter. Chicago 37, American Munic- 
ipal Association, January 1955. 56 pp. 
$2.00. 

State Tax Lecistation in 1954. 
Princeton, New Jersey, Tax Institute, 
Tax Policy, November-December 1954. 
16 pp. 50 cents. 


29 pp 25 cents 
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Tax Enrorcement AND DELINQUENCY 
in Uran. Salt Lake City, Utah Founda- 
tion, Research Report, February 1955. 
4 pp. 

Trenvs tn Pustic Finance As Tuey 
Arrect Citizens AND TAXPAYERS IN 
Tennessee. Significant Aspects of Fed- 
eral, State and Local Government Finance 
as of June 30, 1954. Nashville, Tennessee 
Taxpayers Association, December 15, 
1954. 34 pp. 

Television 

EpucaTionaL Tetevision. St. Paul, 
Minnesota Legislative Research Com- 
mittee, October 1954. iii, 25 pp. 


Trailers 


TAXATION OF Mositte Homes. By 
Richard D. Duke and Avery A. Haak. 
East Lansing, Michigan State College, 
School of Business and Public Service, 
Bureau of Business Research, 1955. 38 pp. 
$1.00. 

Transportation 

Joint Srupy or Arrertat FaAct.ities 
New York-New Jersey Metropo.itan 
Area. New York, The Port of New 
York Authority and Triborough Bridge 
and Tunnel Authority, January 1955. 62 
pp. 

Urban Rehabilitation 

Tue City Ficuts Bacx. A nation- 
wide survey of what cities are doing to 
keep pace with traffic, zoning, shifting 
population, smoke, smog and other prob- 
lems. Edited by Hal Burton. New York, 
Citadel Press, 1954. 318 pp. $5.00. 


TAXATION AND FINANCE 
(Continued from page 215) 


Erwin and Samuel L. Greenberg; State 
Assemblymen Julius J. Gans (who was 
named to the bench during the year) and 
Edmund R. Lupton; Allen J. Goodrich, 
then president of the State Tax Commis- 
sion; and J. Raymond McGovern, then 
state comptroller. 

The director of studies for the com- 
mission was Gilbert H. Clee, of McKinsey 
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and Company, management consultants. 
His staff included Lawrence S. Munson, 
J. Roger Morrison and Wilson T. Seney 
of that company. Also on the staff en- 
gaged in the study of state fiscal activities 
and expenditure management were A. E. 
Buck and Daniel Klepak. Consultants on 
revenues were George E. Cleary, C. 
Lowell Harriss, Clarence Heer and Fair- 
banks Associates. The federal-state re- 
lationships staff included Robert T. 
Lansdale, Richard Atkins, John Cole- 
man, J. Otis Garber, Herman C. Loeffler 
and James A. Maxwell, while that con- 
cerned with state-local relationships in- 
cluded John A. Bryson, Ernest Kurnow 
and Gerald J. Glasser. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
(Continued from page 177) 
tor from his state. He had previous- 
ly worked in a razor manufacturer’s 
stock room. 


Wishing to share his success with 
others, he appointed his brother, 
James, formerly a general helper in 
the Boston Naval Shipyard, as his 


personal aide. But when he sought 
to promote James to the post of 
third deputy treasurer, the state 
Executive Council ungraciously said 
nothing doing. It just happened, the 
Council maintained, that James was 
not qualified. 

This decision prevented Mr. Ken- 
nedy from advancing his brother-in- 
law, Joseph Williams, to the job of 
personal aide, as he had intended. 
But Williams was not entirely denied 
the good things of life. He still holds 
the position of senior statistical clerk 
in the treasurer’s organization. He 
was formerly a waiter. 

Yes, the United States certainly is 
the land of opportunity. 





Seattle: 


A Lily That Is 
Difficult to Gild 


By C. 


Executive Secretary. 
of Seattle and King County 


\. CROSSER 


Vunt ipal l eaLkue 


(First of Two Articles) 


When delegates to the National Con- 
ference on Government cross the Cas- 
cade Mountains next July and see azure, 
island-flecked Puget Sound tor the first 
time, they will have embarked on one of 


the most exhilarating experiences of 
their lives. 
It takes a to de- 


scribe the Seattle area adequately : his 


relative newcomer 


jaded by years of 


impressions are not 
familiarity with the city’s exciting set- 
ting. So the writer makes no apology 


for the ecstatic tone of this article: he 
knows that conference visitors will echo 
this paean soon after their arrival. 

Not only are 


lovely 


there few cities with so 


many and readily accessible 


but Seattle provides an 
Visitors 


natural sights, 


amiable summer climate will 


have ex aped from the BO to 100-degree 


heat of the east and midwest to tempera- 


tures in the 60s and 70s. No air con- 


ditioning required. 


Conference visitors will be able to see sailboat 


University residence hall where delegates may stay 


It will be a temptation for some dele- 
gates to play truant and skip off to the 
banks of the Lake Ship 
Canal which skirts the campus. There 


they can pick out their dream boats from 


Washington 


among the scores of sailing craft and 
cruisers which at this time of year are 
always outward bound for the San Juan 
Islands and other enchanting points. 
But, to come out of the clouds for the 
realistic details of planning, delegates 
would do well to combine their vacations 
with the they 


simply won't be able to cram everything 


Conterence Otherwise 


into the few davs of the convention 


(Continued on next page) 


regattas like this on Lake Washington, Seattle. 





Seattle: A Lily Which 
Cannot Be Gilded 


(Continued from previous page) 
Persons with limited time can board 
planes of two major airlines in New 
York, Chicago and other large cities, 
and after a five- to nine-hour flight high 
over plains and mountains, land at the 
Seattle-Tacoma International Airport. 
Six transcontinental trains arrive 
daily in Seattle from Chicago. Passen- 
gers can sit back in comfortable, modern 
observation cars and watch the pano- 
rama of the Great Plains and the various 
ranges of the west 


mountain pass by 


like pages from the National Geographic. 


You conferen e visitors can plan your 


route to Seattle on hard-surface roads by 
way of Mount Rushmore in South Da- 
kota with its great carved stone faces, 
the Black Hills, Yellowstone Park, 
Glacier National Park, Great Salt Lake. 
the Grand Coulee Dam, and the pictur- 
esque valley of the Columbia, Or, com- 
ing up from California, you can take 
U. S. Route 101 through the California 
redwoods, then travel along the Oregon 
coast, one of the most rides in 
this 
eventually arrive in Seattle. 


scenic 


country, cross the Columbia and 

In the words of the Wandering Min- 
strel in The Mikado, “And if you call 
for a song of the sea, we'll heave the 
capstan round.” Seattle can supply in- 
landers and easterners with many songs 
of the sea with overtones and undertones 


which only can be found on the Pacifix 


John S. Linen Cited 

John S. Linen, vice president of the 
League, was named “outstanding citizen 
of the year” by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Oranges and Maplewood, 
New Jersey. The honor was accorded 
for Mr. Linen’s achievements over the 
years in business and community affairs. 
Mr. Linen is vice president of the Chase 


National Bank. 


Thai officials learn about local government at 
the League. Left to right: William F. Larsen, 
staff fellow, Chamnan Yuvapurna, Deputy Kegiona! 
Gevernor, Region 1, Thailand, and Chusanga 
Chaiyabandu Governor, Tattalung Province 
Thailand. 


rim. Your experience will start when 


you get your first view of the Puget 
Sound of Explorer Captain George Van- 
of Portland 
which brought the hysterical report of 


gold in the Klondike, and mythical Tug 


couver. the Steamer City 


Boat Annie. whose associates and haunts 
aren't so fictional. 

You see in the harbor. white Coast 
Guard cutters which have broken ice in 
Bering Sea and have performed count- 
less errands of mercy; big, gray, two- 
funnel transports just in from Inchon 
or Yokohama; freighters from Cebu and 
Singapore with unusual funnel mark- 
ings: 
with their 


bustling tugs and fishing boats 
Scandinavian crews and, on 
flotillas of 


their ballooning spinakers 


week-ends. sailboats with 
some of 
them a pale blue 

Instead of being crammed into a big 
city hotel, this conference will be held 
on the spacious University of Washing 
ton campus. Its sessions will take place 
in the new. commodious Student Union 
Building. Delegates will be housed, if 
they wish, in the university's residence 
hall, also new, or in campus-side hotels. 
Others 
hotels. 

Wherever they 
calisthenics are likely to be suspended 
One 


will 


may make use of downtown 


stay, their morning 
for the duration of the meeting. 
look out the 


take care of that. 


window after rising 


(Concluded next month } 











Tools for Achieving 


Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them: 
Campaign Pamphlets 
Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1954)... — S$ .20 
Charts: Council-manager Form, Commission Form, » Mayor- -council Form 

(17% x 22%"), 50 cents each, set of three... ieeains 
County Manager Plan, 24 pages (1950) 
Forms of Municipal Goverament--How Have They Worked? 
20 pages (1953)... 
Facts About the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1954) 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1952) 
Labor Unions and the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1953) .......0-v0 
P. R., 12 pages (1952) : 
The Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1953) 71s 
The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
(1953) - 
(The two pamphlets ‘above may be “purchased ‘together ‘for ‘$. 20) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 

Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pees (1948) 

Model City Charter, 173 pages (1941)... 

Model County and Municipal Bond Law, ‘$4 pages | 1953) 
Model County Charter (New edition in preparation.) 
Model Direct Primary Election System, 48 pages (1951)...... 
Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (1954) 
Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages (1954) 
Model State and Regional Planning Law (1954) 

Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953)...... 

Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948) 

Model State Medico-legal Investigative System, 39 pages (1954) 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1954) 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946)...... mete 

Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1954) ....-.ccccccccccceeesenees : 

Civic Victories, by Richard 8S. Childs, $67 pages (1952) 

Citizen Organization for Political Activity: The Cincinnati Plan. 
32 pages (1949).. —_ 

Coroners in 1953—A Symposium ‘of Legul Bases and Actual Practices, 
90 pages, mimeographed (1954) .......0c00000. ae 

Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 

Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1952) . 

Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, % pages (1954) 

[The Metropolitan Problem—Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 
Guthrie 8. Birkhead (reprinted from National Muwicipat Ra- 
view), 12 pages (1953) 

More Responsible States. Panel Discussion, National Conference on 
Government, Richmond, Virginia, 33 pages, mimeographed (1953) 

Proportioaa!l Representation—lIllustrative Election, 8 pages (1951) 

Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 
Jr., 177 pages (1940) 

Women as Campaigners. Panel Discussion, National Conference on 
Government, Richmond, Virginia, 32 pages, mimeographed (1954) 


Discounts on Quantity Orders — Write for Complete List and Deseription. 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 














Model State 
and Regional Planning 


Law 


Renewed emphasis on state and regional 
planning is indicated by the Housing Act 
of 1954, which provides federal assistance 
for regional planning and for planning in 
cities of 25,000 population or less. Aid to 
these cities, however, must be funnelled 
through: state planning agencies. Some 
states lack such agencies. Many communi 
ties may therefore be unable to qualify. 

Moreover, there is increasing recogni- 
tion that the future role of the states in our 
system depends substantially on their fore- 
sight in dealing with new problems arising 
from technological change, civil defense 
needs and the growth of metropolitan areas. 

For these reasons, the National Munici- 
pal League was asked to prepare an up-to- 
date Model State and Regional Planning 
Law. That model law is now available. 

More than 50 authorities and the Legis- 
lative Drafting Research Fund of Columbia 
University cooperated on this work. Dr. 
Coleman Woodbury wrote the 28-page 


introduction. 
Sl acopy 10% discount on 16 or more 
National Municipal League 


Carl H. Pferzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 











Career Opportunity 


Long established private governmental re- 
search organization offers immediate perma- 
nent position on its expanding staff. Work 
covers most sespects of state, county and city 
government Excellent working relationships 
with public officials. Staff receives member- 
ships in national professional organizations 
Starting salary about $4,000 for man with 
background of education or experience in public 
administration. Apply to 


Commission on Governmental 
Efficiency and Economy, Ine. 
Mercantile Trust Building 
Baltimore 2 








We Need Your Help! 


To Fill a 
Complete Sets of National 
Works, 
We Require the Publications 
Listed Below. We Will Pay 
the Prices Listed. 


Demand for 


Municipal League 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 


April 1912 $1.25 April 1914 $1.25 

July 1912 weve 1.26 

January 1913 .... 1.25 February 192: .50 

July 1918 ............. 1.25 June 1922 ... . £0 

October 1913 1.26 November 1922 .. .60 

January 1914 ... 1.25 December 1923. .60 
December 1925 50 


Deeember 1921. .50 


Index to 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 


1912, 1918, 1914, 1916, 1916, 1920, 1921, 1923, 
1926, 1926, 1927, 1928 $ 26 Each 


Supplements to 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 
March 1922 Crimina! Justice How 
to Achieve It . 


January 1924 
emption 


February 1928 
Administration 


Constitutional Tax Ex- 
Standards of Financia! 


October 1928 Federal! Aid to the States 


Proceedings of the 
National Conference on Government 


594, 1804-05, 1904 $5.00 Each 


National Municipal League 


Carl H. Pforrheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 











